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T is a dramatic, even a tragic period we are experi- 
encing, a period by which our faith in the good in this 
world and in humanity, our faith in all that which we 

mean, whenever we pronounce the word democracy,—is 
being tested severely. Facing the unceasing successes of hos- 
tile forces, democracy seems to have but a small chance for 
the future and it therefore may appear to be almost futile to 
go into any theoretical considerations on this object. Indeed, 
the victories, or pseudo-victories, of those hostile forces are 
numerous. It is our conviction, however, that it cannot be 
the meaning of history and of the world’s spirit, to make one 
Hitler the ruler of the world; and so we may be quite sure 
that the very boundlessness of so-called National-Socialism 
will lead to its disaster, one way or another, and that the 
eternal and fundamental values of our occidental civilization 
will win in the end against the barbaric theories and prac- 
tices of the fascist regimes. Therefore, precisely, it may not 
be as untimely as we feared, to once more remember those, 
as we think, eternal foundations of our occidental life, and 
to recall their meaning and essence. We even have got to do 
so, if we are willing to defend them against the aggression 
of hostile and inhuman mis-ideas. It is not by chance that 
this aggression is aimed not only against Democracy, but, 
with equal fury, against Christianity itself. For these two 
concepts are so closely bound together, they are united to such 
an extent, that democracy may be called the political expres- 
sion of our Christian feeling for life, of Christianity on earth. 


_ And we may conclude from the close relationship of Democ- 


racy and Christianity, not that they will disappear together, 
but that they will survive together. 

But if we remember that already in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the childhood of bourgeois Democracy 
brought about a religiously tinged socialistic movement, the 
so-called “religion of St. Simon,”—if we remember this, the 
root of these two tendencies, the democratic and the socialist 
tendency, in a common religious ground becomes obvious,— 


this common ground being Christianity. That there is also 
a contradiction between them is undeniable. The contrast 
between democracy and socialism is that of freedom and 
equality,—a logical contradiction, without doubt,—for log- 
ically and absolutely considered, freedom and equality are 
mutually exclusive, just as the individual and society are 
mutually exclusive. Freedom is the need of the individual, 
but equality is a social need, and social equality, obviously, 
limits the freedom of the individual. But logic has not a 
final nor the highest validity for life, and in human emotions, 
in human ethical requirements, freedom and equality are not 
a real contradiction. With a slight change of emphasis, De- 
mocracy and socialism include both tendencies, for the con- 
trast between them is resolved in that, which transcends and 
relates both of them, namely in Christianity. 

Christian humanity, moreover, has also combined the indi- 
vidual and the social principles in a way that is emotionally 
unassailable and wholly natural. The value in dignity which 
it bestows upon the individual being, the human soul in its 
immediate relationship to God, are not contradicted by the 
equality of all before God. It is in the statute of “human 
rights,” this Christian heritage of the great bourgeois revo- 
lution, that both principles, the individualistic and the social, 
freedom and equality, are combined and mutually justify 
each other. In democracy freedom predominates over equal- 
ity. In socialism, equality prevails—in the name and for the 
purpose of freedom. But at the same time it cannot be denied 
that all socialism has a tendency to exaggerate the mechaniza- 
tion and regimentation of society and to sink the individual 
and the group, in a practical uniformity and in mass move- 
ments. And if we consider what high and final cultural and 
aesthetic values are associated with individuality, it is easy 
to understand the alarm which mentalities like Goethe and 
Heine felt at the democratic transformation of the world 
and its socialistic consequences which they were very quick 
to anticipate. 
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|} night. You cannot set a price on such things as these. 
or Yet this is true — telephone service is cheap in this 


country. No other people get so much service, and such 
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Goethe, the son of the eighteenth century, suffered so 
acutely under the convulsions of the French Revolution that 
it nearly cost him his talent and his productivity. For Heine, 
the social revolution seemed the direct outcome of the bour- 
geois revolution and with visionary clarity—a world in which 
he expected Heinrich Heine’s poetry would have no further 
use than to serve as wrapping paper for the sausages of the 
proletarian. 

‘That the cultured person should fear the disappearance of 
liberty and individual values in collectivity and socialistic 
equality, is readily comprehensible. It is, so to speak, democ- 
racy’s fear of itself—a fear that plays no small part in the 
distress and weakness from which the spiritual and moral 
position of democracy is suffering today. Democracy is being 
shamelessly exploited, exploited by the worst and lowest ene- 
mies of freedom—enemies that I need not name. They 
hope to make democracy “ripe for assault,” to use their own 
language, by persuading it that it is the forerunner of Bol- 
shevism. For this reason it may be the moment for a word 
of caution and defense. 

Such fears would only be justified if freedom and equality 
constituted an insuperable and irreconcilable contrast. But 
for people of our feelings, determined, as they are, by our 
Christian influences, this is not true. These feelings accept 
as necessarily true that a human synthesis, a reasonable and 
just synthesis, must be possible between freedom and equality, 
individual and society, the person and the collectivity. For 
reason itself tells us that pure individualism and absolute 
freedom are just as humanly impossible and contrary to cul- 
ture as their liberty-destroying opposite. There would be no 
hope for humanity if it had a choice only between anarchy 
and that extreme socialization which destroys personality. 
But that is not the meaning of a socialism that feels democ- 
racy as its native soil, and demands an equalizing justice in 
the name of freedom; in other words, a social democracy. 
Socialism implies: socially minded life. And this concept 
itself—the mere recognition of the fact that man is a social 
being, amounts to a definition and limitation of freedom and 
the individual. It means an appreciation which, to be sure, 
does not come easily to the individual proud of his special 
cultivation: that a purely individualistic, purely personal and 
spiritual humanity is incomplete and dangerous to culture. It 
means that political and social activities are a part of the 
humane; that it is not possible to separate them completely 
from spiritual and cultural activities. Nor is it possible to 
devote oneself to culture, and declare that one is “not inter- 
ested” in politics. In a word, it means the totality of the 
humane, which must be carefully distinguished from totali- 
tarian politics in which one part, an ingredient or segment 
of the humane, swallows up the whole and destroys freedom. 
The just and reasonable division of emphasis between the 
individual and the social element in man, the limitation of the 
political and social to their natural and necessary share in 
humanity, culture and life—that is freedom. When politics 
becomes absolute and establishes a total dictatorship over 
everything human, that is the end of freedom, and it is no 
less destructive of culture than anarchy. In the anti-human 
will toward this political absolutism, fascism and communism 
meet. 

I hasten to add: it is possible to find differences of opinion 
between these two, to make comparisons between their moral 
levels which will always be to the disadvantage of fascism. 
Above all (and this has been proven during these last six 
years) communist Russia is a peace-loving power and always 
was one of the strongest supporters of the League of Nations. 
But Nazi Germany and fascist Italy are driving towards 
war. There was no war in all these years and there will not 
be anv for which fascism will not have to bear the full 


responsibility. That is a decisive difference in which many 
others are symbolized. The fact remains that there is no dif- 
ference between fascism and communism in their dictatorial 
negation of freedom; and as far as communism is concerned, 
its essential contrast to what we call social democracy, to 
responsible freedom, cannot be grasped today too clearly nor 
emphasized too strongly. But if it is a lie to declare social 
democracy the first step toward communism, deception 
reaches its pinnacle when fascism—and especially German 
National Socialism—pretends to be a protection and a bul- 
wark against communism. This is deceptive propaganda to 
which actually a considerable part of the middle-classes have 
succumbed, at least for a while. Fascism owes most of its 
successes, first in its own countries, then in the outside world, 
to the fiction that the choice lay between fascism and com- 
munism. We were told that we must cling to fascism, in- 
crease its power; and even if the unbridled thirst for power 
should endanger fascism, we must save it at every sacrifice 
in order to avoid communism. 

And yet the great body of middle-class citizens throughout 
the world should be warned, above everything else, of the 
horrible disappointment which awaits them, if they succumb 
to this deceptive propaganda—a deep disappointment which 
the peoples that surrendered to fascism have already tasted. 
It is entirely erroneous to assume that it is the function and 
intention of fascism, or of German National Socialism, to 
protect private property and an individualistic economy. 
Especially in its economic policies, National Socialism is 
nothing but Bolshevism; they are hostile brothers of whom 
the younger has learned almost everything from the elder, 
Russian, brother. There is no doubt—all signs point to it— 
that the national social Revolution which began as a radical 
movement to the right, is developing, ever more rapidly, 
toward the left, that is, toward bolshevism. Or rather, from 
right-wing bolshevism it is on the point of becoming left-wing 
bolshevism. It is quite certain that the expropriation of the 
Jews is only a prelude to more comprehensive acts of this 
sort which will be wholly free of any race-ideology. And 
particularly if the concept of bolshevism is understood in its 
popular, mythical interpretation as the epitome of terror and 
raging destruction, no better picture of it can be imagined 
than that which was exhibited in the German pogroms. 

There the world was given a clear illustration of what 
national-socialism really is: namely, the most radical, unre- 
strained, and destructive revolution which the world has ever 
seen, wholly unsuitable to serve as a rampart for middle- 
class conservatism or to be used by it for protective purposes. 
Indeed the word “revolution” is actually too honorable to 
define this phenomenon, for an invasion by the Huns would 
not be described as a revolution. Revolutions usually contain 
some relationship to the idea of humanity, a faith, a will— 
however confused—to progress and to bring about the im- 
provement of human society. They have as a rule some 
passionate relationship to the Absolute and to the idea in 
the name of which they perpetrate their deeds and misdeeds. 
Because of this faith, this relationship and passion, and out 
of respect for them, humanity has always shown a tendency 
to forgive revolutionary misdeeds. It was inclined to overlook 
them, because of the ultimate good and the high aspiration 
out of which the terror resulted. That was the attitude 
toward the French Revolution, and again toward the Rus- 
sian proletarian revolution, or at least that was the attitude 
when it began. But the misdeeds of the so-called National- 
Social Revolution are devoid of any human excuse, for it 
lacks every concern and every love for humanity or for the 
idea of perfecting human society. It is a revolution of un- 
principled force or, let us say, of spiritual nihilism. It is a 
revolution such as has never existed, a revolution of absolute 
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cynicism without relationship to any kind of faith and filled 
with lust for the degradation ef men and of ideas. What it 
means economically may leave us comparatively indifferent. 
But morally its purpose is extermination—the extermination 
of the foundations of civilization. The final meaning of its 
anti-semitism is not the foolish idea of the racial purity of 
the German people but an assault upon Christianity itself. 
And even when it ridicules democracy, the contempt is really 
aimed at Christianity in which democracy is rooted and whose 
political expression it is. Freedom, truth, justice, reason, 
human dignity—what is the source of these ideas which are 
the support and mainstay of our existence and without which 
our spiritual life would crumble? Whence do they come if 
not from Christianity which has made them the law of the 
world? A revolution which supplants every one of these 
ideas with the law of force—that is the anti-Christ. And yet 
this is the revolution in which the European middle-classes 
have seen for so long a time their bulwark against com- 
munism ! 

Democracy itself was once revolution. Today it is the 
greatest conservative power upon earth, conservative in the 
deepest and best sense of the word, because it is the defense 
and the maintenance of the shamelessly menaced ethical foun- 
dation of the occident. But in order to do justice to this new 
responsibility, it must, to a certain extent, return to its revo- 
lutionary state: it cannot merely be, it must give battle. For 
without battle it will cease to be. A passionate desire and 
will are slowly evolving out of the anxiety and confusion of 
the moral retreat of our times: the will to concentrate and 
to resist, the will to call a halt, to command a halt, the will 
to defend civilization against the corrupting onward march 
of force. The history of religion speaks of the ecclesia mili- 
tans, the church militant, which preceded the ecclesia trium- 
phans, the church triumphant. Likewise if democracy is to 
triumph, it must defend itself, even though it has long been 
weaned from habit of combat. A militant democracy is the 
need of the day, a democracy freed of all self-doubt, a democ- 
racy that knows what it wants, namely: victory—the victory 
of civilization over barbarism! 

This victory will not be paid for too dearly with the sacri- 
fice of an exaggerated humanitarianism, namely, that toler- 
ance which endureth all things—even the determination to 
terrorize humanity. Never can humanity permit itself such 
extreme tolerance; least of all at a critical time of battle such 
as ours. Democracy’s concept of freedom must never include 
the freedom to destroy democracy; never must it give its 
deadly enemies that much freedom. If I say this, you will 
reply: That is the end of freedom. No, I reply, that is its 
self-preservation. But the very fact that there can be a dif- 
ference of opinion on this question is proof that freedom is 
debatable, that it has become a problem. Or rather it has 
become evident that freedom has always been a problem. The 
crisis of democracy is, in truth, the crisis of freedom; and 
the salvation of democracy from the hostile attack which 
threatens it will only be possible through an honest solution 
of the problem of freedom. 

Everyone who speaks of the conditions which freedom 
must impose upon itself for its own sake, of a voluntary re- 
striction and a social self-discipline of freedom, must be pre- 
pared for accusations of treachery toward freedom and de- 
mocracy. And yet I believe that the people who are the first 
and the most vociferous with such reproaches, are by no 
means the most valuable or the most unselfish friends of 
freedom. The solution of the problem of freedom is made 
the more difficult because there are three different attitudes 
toward freedom. It has real enemies—and with them it is 
easy to deal. It has real friends—and among them we would 
all like to be counted. But in between are its false friends, 


and they create disorder because consciously or unconsciously, 
they confuse the love of freedom with an interest in freedom, 
with their particular interest. They shout “Democracy is in 
Danger” whenever freedom is advised to place itself under 
a wholesome social discipline, which alone can help freedom 
to survive liberalism. 

That these two, liberalism and freedom, are identical, and 
that the one will stand or fall with the other, is a false 
pretense of fascism—one of the many—but a particularly 
malicious one. Let us not suscumb to it. Liberalism, spiritu- 
ally and economically, is the form which life took at a given 
period ; it marked the spirit of those times. And times change. 
But freedom is an immortal idea, which does not age with 
the spirit of the times and vanish, and he who maintains that 
freedom will fall with the forms of liberalism, is not its 
friend. Freedom is not served but harmed, and consciously 
or unconsciously we are playing the game of its enemies, when 
we deny that freedom today should assume severer and more 
binding social forms than were appropriate in the period of 
our fathers and grandfathers. 

We have tried to discover what democracy is: it is the 
human adjustment between a logical contrast, the reconcili- 
ation of freedom and equality, of individual values and the 
demands of society. This adjustment, however, is never com- 
pletely and finally attained; it remains a problem that hu- 
manity must solve again and again. And we feel that today 
in the. relationship of freedom and equality, the center of 
gravity has moved toward the side of equality and economic 
justice, away from the individual and toward the social. 
Social Democracy is now the order of the day. If democracy 
is to hold its own, it must be done through socially established 
freedom, which rescues individual values by friendly and 
willing concessions to equality; through an economic justice 
which ties all of democracy’s children closely to it. Only then 
can democracy resist the assault of a dehumanized spirit of 
violence, and fulfill its great conservative task, to preserve 
the Christian foundations of occidental life and to protect 
civilization against barbarism. 

Ladies and gentlemen, before you stands an individual 
who never expected in former years that he should be called 
upon to make statements and efforts such as these. As a 
writer, it is and always will be, my natural function to re- 
serve the greater parts of my energies for that free service 
of humanity which we call art. It is not by chance that we 
speak of the arts as “free”; for art is the sphere of free 
thought, of free contemplation and formulation. Politics, on 
the other hand, is the field of decision, of opinion and volition. 
Is it not, therefore, significant and symptomatic that today 
an artist whose native concern is the right, the good and true, 
should feel obligated to apply these standards to political and 
social questions: that he should unite his thoughts with the 
political will of the times because he feels that he cannot 
fulfill his human responsibility if he refuses to do this? Is 
not this political endeavor of the spirit, inadequate as it may 
be, an example of that voluntary limitation of freedom for 
social purposes of which I have been speaking? And is not 
this voluntary limitation a moral one? 

I have spoken to you of truth, justice, Christian civiliza- 
tion, democracy. In my purely aesthetically determined youth, 
it would never have occurred to me to deal in such terms. 
Today I pronounce them with a wholly unexpected note of 
joyousness. For the position of the spirit has changed upon 
earth in a peculiar way. Civilization is in retreat. A period 
of lawlessness and anarchy reigns over the outward life of 
the people. But for that very reason, paradoxical as it may 
sound, the spirit has entered upon a moral epoch, let us say 
an epoch of simplification and of humble-minded distinction 
between good and evil. Yes, we know once more what is 
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good and what is evil. Evil has been revealed to us in such 
crassness and meanness that our eyes have been opened to 
the dignity and the simple beauty of the good. Once more 
we have taken it to heart and deem it no slight to our in- 
tellectual pride to confess it. 

That, if you like, is a rejuvenation of the spirit, and I 
have often thought that this period of spiritual rejuvena- 
tion and simplification, this moral epoch, into which we have 
entered, might well be the great hour of America. That is 
what I really meant to convey when | stated on other oc- 
casions that the preservation and guidance of our occidental 
culture heritage would devolve upon America during these 
European dark ages. Because of your youth and moral vigor, 
because the soul of this country is still close to the Biblical 


and the monumental, America is atuned to the spiritual needs 
of the hour and seems called to assert itself in the present situ- 
ation with a natural authority. To do this would not indi- 
cate presumption but an independence and a moral self- 
reliance which have become necessary to this country and 
which could contribute to the recovery of Europe. May 
America stand forth in an abandoned and ethically leaderless 
world as the strong and unswerving protector of the good 
and the godly in mankind. I salute you as a country that is 
conscious of its own human inadequacy but knows what is 
good and what is evil; that despises force and untruth, a 
country that preserves in a faith which is sound and utterly 
necessary to life—faith in goodness, in freedom and truth, 
in justice and in peace. 


Spending and Recovery 


THE MOST IMPORTANT SUBJECT BEFORE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
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afternoon about government spending and recovery. It 

is not a very exciting topic. If I were proposing some 
scheme for creating universal prosperity by some economic 
trick or if I were abusing European dictators or discussing 
the horrors of war you might be much more interested. 

But I hope that you will listen a bit longer, for govern- 
ment spending is right now just about the most important 
subject before the American people. Are you weary of nine 
years of depression? Do you want your children to live in 
a happier world than we have now, with better chances for 
work and success? If so, you had better consider the sub- 
ject of government spending. 

There is a dinner here in New York tonight, at which the 
speakers will discuss this subject. It is the annual dinner of 
the National Economy League. This is an organization 
founded to promote economy in government spending. You 
may wonder how there can be a place and a need for such 
an organization. Economy is a fundamental American in- 
stitution. We are taught the wisdom of economy almost 
from the cradle. The waster has been condemned as a 
public enemy by every wise authority from the Bible to Ben- 
jamin Franklin. You never heard of a candidate for office 
running on a platform of extravagance. Why discuss a 
question that is already answered? 

The reason is very simple. All governments preach econ- 
omy, but not all of them practice it. Some governments are 
reckless squanderers. The road of history is littered with 
the wrecks of governments which over-spent and over-taxed. 
The Roman Empire was one of these wrecks. When an irre- 
sponsible individual lives beyond his income, he loses his 
standing in the community. If a corporation wastes the 
company’s assets the officers lose their jobs. But a govern- 
ment is different. When a government sets out on the road 
of extravagant spending it cannot be stopped at once. You 
cannot appoint a receiver for a government, however badly 
it is handling its finances. 

And there are many conditions which tend constantly to 
lead a government into inexcusable spending. First, govern- 
ment has the life-and-death power of taxation. A man can 
spend only what he has or what he can borrow. But a 


] HAVE been invited to talk to you a few minutes this 





government can decide what it will spend. It can spend 
the money first and then extract it from a helpless people 
by taxation. Futhermore, these taxes are generally invisible. 
The taxpayers do not know they are paying them. When 
you buy cigarettes, you are buying half cigarettes and half 
taxes, but you don’t know it. When you buy gas for your 
car you are paying partly for your transportation and partly 
for some government expenditure. If the American people 
knew exactly what they pay in taxes we would have a vio- 
lent and revolutionary change in government practice in less 
than a week. A famous Frenchman a long time ago said 
that the art of public finance is simply to pluck the goose 
so as to get the greatest amount of feathers with the least 
amount of squawk. Indirect and invisible taxes do the trick. 
Second, a government can borrow easily. It is so powerful 
that it can force easy credit terms for itself, for a while. 
Third, a government is subjected to cruel pressure to spend. 
A government must spend great sums, for necessary and 
proper purposes. There is a never-ceasing pressure to spend 
more than enough for these necessary activities. On top 
of this there is in our own democratic system relentless polit- 
ical pressure from special interests and organized groups for 
subsidies and bonuses and gifts and special expenditures. A 
subsidy is merely a sum of money taken from one section of 
the population by force and given to another. There is in 
a democratic government such as ours a natural tendency 
of government officials to yield to pressure for subsidies, for 
the group getting the subsidy is grateful, while those who 
pay for it do not realize that they are paying. And a sub- 
sidy to one group leads inevitably to subsidies to other groups. 

But all this is merely the explanation of the forces which 
lead government into wasteful spending. What are the re- 
sults? The consequences are endless. One consequence is 
an unbalanced budget. There are just two things a gov- 
ernment can do with an unbalanced budget, both bad. One 
is to tax more. Keep that up and you raise the cost of liv- 
ing, reduce the people’s income, discourage industry, and 
increase unemployment. Eventually you kill private enter- 
prise and reduce the country to a state of continuous depres- 
sion. The other expedient is to borrow from the people. 
Keep that up and you withdraw capital from private enter- 
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prise, increase the interest costs of government loans, saddle 
a permanent debt on the whole people, and eventually bring 
on inflation, which destroys savings accounts, life insurance, 
and investments. 

How far have we gone in this country along this prim- 
rose path to financial disaster? The figures have reached 
such astronomical dimensions that they leave no impression 
en the mind. They have broken all records, for all govern- 
ments in history, for spending in time of peace. We have 
had an unbalanced budget for nine long years. ‘There is 
now a Federal debt of more than 40 billion dollars, $300 on 
the back of every man, woman and child in the country, or 
$1,500 for the average family. The interest on this debt 
is larger than the total costs of Federal government 25 
years ago. The interest charge of all government debt in 
this country is larger now than the costs of all governments 
25 years ago. 

The present administration has spent more than 40 billion 
dollars in six years. That figure is too large to mean any- 
thing. Consider it this way: The present administration has 
spent about $200 for every second of every minute of every 
hour of every day and every night for six years. What 
has been accomplished by this incredible expenditure? Much 
of it has gone for necessary purposes of government admin- 
istration, of relief, of national defense. And other billions 
have been poured into bottomless pits of waste, into schemes 
for model villages and ditches through Florida and harness 
for the Atlantic Ocean, into expensive and unproductive pub- 
lic works, into subsidies to farmers and ex-soldiers and silver 
corporations and college students and what not. 

What has been the excuse for these expenditures? It has 
been claimed that these vast expenditures were necessary for 
relief. It is not so. Only about a third of the Federal ex- 
penditures have been for relief, and relief for the unemployed 
and for the old could be more generous and more effective 
today if it had not been for unnecessary spending in other 
directions. Billions have gone to farmers and stock raisers 
for restricting production. But spending is excused chiefly 
by a theory. It is the theory that a nation can spend its way 
out of depression. You have all heard that economists are 
theorists, not very useful in practical affairs. But here is a 
government spending billions of the people’s money in pur- 
suit of a theory that is contradicted by economics, by his- 
tory, and by common sense. It is said that our administra- 
tion got this theory from a visiting economist from Europe. 
If this is so, it would have been profitable for this country 
to have given him a billion dollars to stay away. No British 
invading army ever cost us so much. We have spent more 
than 40 billion dollars to prove the unsoundness of a theory 
that every other nation knew was unsound, that has hurt 
every nation that ever tried it. We have in pursuit of this 
theory added more than 20 billion dollars to our Federal 
debt, without solving a single national problem—depression, 
unemployment, labor relations, agriculture, banking, old age 
security, railroads, or utilities. 

The error in the theory is fundamental. When our eco- 
nomic system breaks down in depression, there is a tragic 
falling off of private investment, production, consumption, 
and national income. When the poisons of depression have 
been wiped out, recovery comes through a revival of invest- 
ment and production. No government can raise enough 
money to make up for this falling off in private enterprise, 
either by taxes or by borrowing. Recovery can come only 
when private enterprise revives. And taxes discourage more 
enterprise than the money raised by taxes can start. It is 
as simple as that. So far as my available figures show, the 
two countries which have had the largest deficits during the 


depression have had the poorest recovery. They are France 
and the United States. 

Where are we now? We are in the tenth year of de- 
pression. We are spending more this year than any other. 
We have been balancing the budget over the radio for six 
years, and we are farther away from a balanced budget 
than when we started. Every ten workers in the country 
are supporting not only themselves but also one government 
employee. We have even reached that point where American 
wage-earners, struggling with depression and low wages, are 
taxed on every dollar of their weekly pay, and the money, 
collected for their old-age pensions, is being spent by the 
national government. Let me quote you a statement: “Taxes 
are paid in the sweat of every man who labors.” ‘This state- 
ment was made by the President of the United States. 

Students of the situation have given us warning of finan- 
cial collapse or of a disastrous, destructive inflation. I do 
not believe that we face either one of these calamities, cer- 
tainly not in the immediate future. We are a rich country 
and we can stand a lot. We can carry a fearful load of debt. 
President Roosevelt, speaking in 1932, said this: “For three 
long years the Federal government has been on the road 
toward bankruptcy.” But the present government under 
President Roosevelt has spent 40 billion dollars since that 
statement and added 20 billion dollars to the national debt. 
And we are not bankrupt. Nor is inflation immediately 
ahead. 

But three major evils have developed from this orgy of 
government spending. Let’s look at each one of the three. 
First, the war situation. Every decent citizen prays that 
the nations of the world will not destroy themselves in an- 
other world war. Every decent American citizen hopes that 
this country will not be drawn into a war of other nations. 
But evil forces are loose in the world. No man knows the 
future. And every wasted dollar of the past 10 years means 
that we will be weaker if we go to war. 

Second, the social situation. The reckless spending and 
Lady Bountiful policies of government in recent years have 
sapped at the very foundations of our social strength. Sub- 
sidies feed upon themselves. Our government is hounded 
and pursued by pressure groups demanding gifts from public 
taxation. We are creating groups of people who expect and 
demand public gifts, and candidates for office compete with 
one another in promises of raids on public funds for pensions, 
bonuses, local public works, and indefinite relief. This has 
happened before in history and the result has nearly always 
been the destruction of democratic government. 

Third, the depression situation. Recovery comes when 
private investment revives and private enterprise becomes 
prosperous. ‘This revival of private enterprise is unstop- 
pable once it starts. But it can be delayed and handicapped 
and prevented from starting. Regimentation and persecu- 
tion will hold it back. One fatal obstacle to revival of pri- 
vate enterprise is excessive or destructive taxation. The total 
tax burden at present laid on business enterprise is a dead 
weight, preventing recovery. What is more there is a hope- 
less spirit among business men, a belief that no matter what 
they do to promote enterprise the returns will be seized by 
increasing taxes. It is my judgment that we could have a 
permanent revival of prosperity in a few weeks if all gov- 
ernments in America would adopt a policy of rigid economy. 
I have little hope of the voluntary adoption of such a policy 
by the executive and legislative branches of our various gov- 
ernments. They must be forced to this policy by public opin- 
ien, by the little business man who cannot make a living, by 
the plain man who pays the taxes, by the house-wife whose 
husband’s weekly wage goes partly for the family living and 
partly for government waste. 
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Education 


and Peace 


THERE IS LITTLE ROOM FOR COMPLACENT OPTIMISM 
By JAMES B. CONANT, President of Harvard College 


Baccalaureate sermon delivered June 18, 1939 in Memorial Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
to members of the graduating class 


HE last time I spoke in this church was at morning 

prayers on September 26, at the height of the European 

crisis. Mr. Chamberlain had been to Berchtesgaden 
and to Godesberg but not yet to Munich. Here, and in many 
colleges, another academic year was opening without pause 
or interruption. Yet the thoughts of most of us were focused 
elsewhere. Our minds moved with the swift events trans- 
piring three thousand miles away across the Atlantic ocean. 
Would there be war? We were assembled in a church 
built as a memorial to the gallantry of a previous college 
generation. The walls spoke to us quietly; there could be no 
doubt as to the consequences of one answer to the question, 
war or peace—no doubt of the cost in human life once the 
truce was broken. Those of us who remembered the Uni- 
versity’s response in 1917 to the cry of “make the world safe 
for democracy” might be permitted bitter reflections on the 
consequences of “a war to end war;” we might be forgiven 
if we placed a desire for peace above all else. But could 
there still be an escape from the impending holocaust? And 
if so, on what terms? Could the claims of honor and justice 
be satisfied and war avoided? It appeared impossible. As 
I sat in the chapel that morning last September, it seemed to 
me that the problem of evil was being rammed down our 
throats by every hourly bulletin from the diplomatic front. 
lt was as if in some terrifying Greek tragedy the fates had 
set a trap for the human race; as though the earth had 
opened to receive those hopes and aspirations which twenty- 
five years ago seemed as certain of realization as they now 
seemed forever beyond our grasp. 

This is not the place to discuss the present international 
situation. Even if it were, | am not the person to attempt 
to evaluate the complicated history of the past year—least 
of all should I wish to play the role of prophet. With each 
succeeding crisis the shock diminishes, but the intensity of the 
thrust into our own domestic problems steadily increases. 
There is as little room for complacent Pollyanna optimism 
today as there was last September. Few intelligent people 
seem to think that the skies will clear over night. On the 
other hand, a study of the past should remind us of the 
fallibility of all human judgments, even those of the best 
informed. What appear to be clear-cut issues to one genera- 
tion may seem nebulous uncertainties to their descendants. 
The shifts that come from the transformations of the frame 
of reference by the passing of the year often affect issues 
that lie very close to our most cherished hopes. 

Winston Churchill in the last volume of the life of his 
great ancestor, the Duke of Marlborough, who has recently 
appeared, philosophizes on the changing judgment of pos- 
terity as to the peace of Utrecht. You will recall that for 
many years of war an alliance sustained largely by Marl- 
borough’s ceaseless efforts had held in check the military 
might of France. In the early 1700's it was Louis XIV who 
seemed to be bent on giving the law to Europe. To beat 
down this aggressor, campaign after campaign had been 
fought under Marlborough’s leadership. With success in 
sight, politics on the home front suddenly intervened. Just 
when a victorious peace seemed possible and France was 
about to feel the brutal strength of an invading army, Marl- 
borough fell from power. The peace party was triumphant, 


the allies were deserted, the peace of Utrecht followed. 
Archdeacon Coxe, writing in 1819, bitterly arraigned Eng- 
land’s desertion of the alliance. He characterized the treaty 
as an “indelible reproach of the last generation.” Coxe was 
able to argue a hundred years ago that if Marlborough had 
been sustained, the “overweening power” of France would 
have been finally reduced to harmless limits. We must re- 
member that he wrote after a century had elapsed in which 
Great Britain and France had continued to fight forty-three 
years out of a hundred in four separate wars, each more 
devastating than the first. “Writing now, more than a 
hundred years later,” remarks Churchill, “we may be perhaps 
content that an overweening Germany did not sooner present 
to us the menace which our ancestors recognized in France” 
... “Thus do the very foundations of historical judgments 
change with the centuries,” he continues. “It is not given to 
princes, statesmen and captains to pierce the mysteries of the 
future.” 

So speaks the biographer of the great captain who was 
overthrown by intrigue and forced to witness his country’s 
repudiation of engagements he himself had consummated. 
Churchill concludes with this sentence: “One rule of con- 
duct alone survives as a guide to men in their wanderings: 
fidelity to covenants, the honour of soldiers, and the hatred 
of causing human woe.” Others, perhaps, would state the 
rule of conduct in different terms; but few, indeed, would 
challenge the validity of the ideals of fidelity, honor and 
compassion. Through all the changes of the human drama 
certain themes recur which .appear to possess immutable 
validity; certain moral values transcend all confusion of 
conflicting creeds and warring factions. 

In the laments we hear today there is nothing novel. 
From the past come many voices loud in their complaints and 
certain in their prophecies of impending doom. The woes in 
every case may well have justified the outcries, but the course 
of history has rarely confirmed the judgment of these previ- 
ous Cassandras. Self-pity by an individual or a generation 
has seldom been an alleviation, rather it tends to aggravate 
the malady. The reason for this is obvious. Those who pro- 
test against the course of history are also those who write 
the next page. Self-pity saps strength, lowers resistance, in- 
vites disaster. Confidence even in the task of fighting a rear- 
guard action has the contrary effect. When human misery 
has engendered faith, the future has tended to belie evil 
prophecies. When frustrated hopes and impending disaster 
serve to forge a credo for the individual, life becomes toler- 
able even if ill fortunes thicken. The same is true of nations. 

There have been many answers to the problem of evil. 
To summarize them would be to recount the history of 
religions and perhaps of philosophy .as well. Each of you 
must make his own choice among the manifold possibilities, or 
by a process of selection take bits here and there and con- 
struct his own eclectic faith. Find his own solution, mark 
you, not attempt to dodge the problem by wishful thinking. 

The times are such that few if any can fail to respond to 
some degree to the corrosive atmosphere of potential strife. 
There is little danger that the impact of the immediate 
present will be too slight. There is grave danger, on the 
other hand, that the implications of the present chaos will 
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bulk too large. Overwhelmed by the misery, present and 
potential, on this continent as well as in other lands, a 
young man today may well be inclined to jettison his talents 
to join the fray. He may be dissatisfied with the prospects of 
a career which promises to apply no immediate aid to the 
world’s ailments of the moment. To all in this mood an 
ancient university has one parting counsel: Weigh the pres- 
ent against the future, the claims of the individual spirit 
against those of society. The dignity of man is vindicated 
as much by the thinker and poet as by the statesman and the 
soldier. Judge your role not by any short-range view of 
contemporary life, but by your estimation of your own latent 
powers. Civilization is the work of many hands; no one 
can presume to evaluate the true significance of any human 
life. 

A university may venture this advice, for in academic 
centers the traditional wisdom of the past meets the flood 
tides of the moment. From their cross currents flow new 
ideas, a few of which may live to enrich a later generation. 
It is only by the long-run significance of their labors that 
scholars and philosophers may be judged. In part, at least, 
the spiritual nourishment of the modern world derives from 
our colleges and universities. They exist to forward the 
visions of humanity. They may be permitted, therefore, to 
interpose at times a caveat to all who would regard the 
imperious demands of the present as sure guides for the 
future. 

But, you may be tempted to reply, all such considerations 
must be cast aside if affairs become too critical. Artists, 
philosophers, scientists, scholars may have their proper place 
in a tranquil society but they have no message to communicate 
in times like these; the universities should be transformed to 
concern themselves with vital matters. You may point out 
that in case of war they would be shut down or altered to 
become part of a vast machine to meet a national emergency. 
Robert E. Lee is said to have remarked to a citizen of 
Charleston who complained at the military’s interference 
with commerce, “The business of this generation is the war.” 
So, you may argue, the business of this generation is trying 
to straighten out the tangled net of an upset society; no 
time for the luxury of germinating new ideas which may bear 
fruit decades hence; no time for talk about preserving cul- 
tural values—the flames are at our doors. 

So they have argued in Germany. So runs the fundamental 
philosophy of a totalitarian state. Shut down the universities 
as fruitful academic centers. Enlist the youth of the land 
in a militant creed directed to a specific goal. Power comes 
through such an approach, it must be granted. But what 
evaporates? All but a slight residue of the ideals which have 
guided the development of this country for more than a 
hundred years; almost all of those basic concepts of the 
integrity of human life—liberty and individuality. To me 
there is no escape from the dilemma. Either a wartime basis, 
an attack by all concerned to accomplish an immediate end, 
or the frank recognition that in the free and gradual de- 
velopment of man’s creative powers lies the hope of a dis- 
tant future. 

Everyone is familiar with the opening phrase of the forty- 
fourth chapter of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, “let us now 
praise famous men.” But what is less well known is the 
praise accorded by the same writer in an earlier chapter to 
those who do not sit in the seats of the mighty but who are 
“wise in their work” and “without whom a city cannot be 
inhabited.” “They shall not be sought for in public counsel 
nor sit high in the congregation,” says the author of this 
ancient text, “but they will maintain the state of the world 
and their prayer is in the work of their craft.” 

This passage may serve as an epitome of a nation’s faith 


in the honest labor of its citizens. The body politic is main- 
tained by the efforts of every worker, however obscure his 
role may be. This was never more true than at this moment. 
The fate of our free institutions may well depend quite as 
much on the honesty, conscientiousness and effectiveness of 
the man of business as on the proposals of the politician or 
the administrative decisions of the government official. Those 
of you who leave this College for the market place should 
not feel that you have turned your backs on the critical 
problems of the world; on the contrary, you have started 
down a road where you will meet them daily face to face. 
You should not feel that you have renounced the idealism 
of a college yard; quite the opposite. You will be well ad- 
vised to keep all your idealism at white heat. To the extent 
that you can combine a sympathetic understanding of the 
ills of this period with a mastery of your own assignment in 
the work-a-day world, you will become an effective citizen 
of this country,—a laborer for the future who is truly “wise 
in his work.” 

William James, I believe, divided humanity into two 
classes: the tough-minded and the tender-minded. In a time 
of crisis these two classes may profit from opposing counsel. 
The one needs to be aroused to greater sympathy and greater 
awareness; the other protected against the ravages of the 
tense emotionalism of the day. A college is to some extent 
a mirror of the outside world; the tough-minded within its 
walls must be tough, indeed, if after four years of higher 
education they remain impervious to the storms and stresses 
of these ominous years. The weathering does them good. To 
the tender-minded, however, the same tempestuous climate 
may be disastrous. In another age under favoring auspices 
they would perhaps have been glad to give free rein to a 
passion for the arts, for science, for a career based on their 
special talents. The blackness now seems to make all such 
dreams trivial, too trivial to be taken seriously. But to any 
such among you, the University’s parting counsel has a spe- 
cial bearing. Take courage for the future from a study of 
the past. Mankind has been on a long and laborious journey 
—the endless miles stretch far ahead. We have inherited 
from our ancestors the spiritual bread on which we live. 
Would you obliterate our museums and our libraries, our 
music and our art? If not, is it our duty solely to be 
custodians? Should not even this troubled generation find 
it a worthy aim to bring forth new creations of the spirit 
which posterity will not willingly let die? If the answer 
be affirmative, then every man among us must ask himself 
certain searching questions. What are my own potentialities 
for this enterprise? How can I best employ my energies to 
forward the work of my generation and add new riches to 
the next? 

There is a strange monument in one of the squares of 
Munich. It commemorates those Bavarian soliders who freely 
marched with Napoleon into Russia and perished in the dis- 
astrous retreat from Moscow. It stands as a grim reminder 
that one of Germany’s greatest enemies made Bavaria a king- 
dom and enlisted loyal Germans in his campaigns. After 
describing the historical events, the inscription ends with 
these words, “They also died for the fatherland.” In the 
same spirit, but with an honorable life not a valiant death 
as her ideal, Harvard may well speak to her sons: “Neglect 
the tumult of the moment; do not be afraid to be yourself. 
Choose a field of effort where you may develop your talents 
to the utmost. Labor honestly and selflessly in your chosen 
calling. Then in spite of the warfare of ideologies and the 
outcome of current struggles, if your hopes be realized, at 
some later day it may be written of you, ‘He also lived to 
build a finer civilization’.” In the multiplication of such 
epitaphs the greatness of a nation may be truly read. 
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The Realization of Individual Destiny 


THE NEXT GREAT FIGHT WILL BE AGAINST THE STATE 


By WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS, President, Lafayette College 
Commencement Address, Rutgers University, June 11, 1939 


and universities. Each of these institutions of learning 

rejoices in a commencement ceremony; and each com- 
mencement ceremony is marred by a traditional pronounce- 
ment known as a Commencement Address. The depressing 
effect of this national calamity will be demonstrated to you, 
in, let us say conservatively, the next half hour. 

Most of the 1,000 orations will, if I mistake not, have to 
do with broad international affairs in the field of politics 
and economics and social advancement, and with pleas for 
the preservation of that intangible called freedom. Someone 
recently said that “one of the besetting sins of our genera- 
tion is the fact that we have become problem-minded. Not 
content with the natural supply of problems which life in 
the present world brings us, we lie in wait for every new 
issue that comes our way; and when we see it we pounce 
upon it and worry it until it gives up a problem or two to 
complicate our already over-complicated life.” 

All of the addresses to which I refer will contain elements 
of profound truth, but few will reach down and touch the 
individual, John Jones of Main Street, sitting in cap and 
gown and consciously or unconsciously yearning for a little 
personal counsel. 

Here in America, we have gone in for life in a big way 
recently. We hissed rugged individualism off the stage a 
decade or two ago, and with it the rugged and timid indi- 
viduals. We must be Fascists, or Communists, or members 
of the Youth Movement, or the C.I.O. or the Chamber of 
Commerce. We must not be alone or we are counted queer. 
And, still one has to go individually to his office each morn- 
ing; he cannot refer his income tax to his lodge for settle- 
ment. He does not have a commission choose his wife for 
him. And, in the end, he faces his God—alone. 

Now, I am not standing here as a reactionary. I under- 
stand clearly that great groups of people must join in pro- 
gressive and beneficent enterprises if civilization is to 
advance. But, I do wish to argue that unless that army is 
made up of capable individuals who can stand on their own 
feet, who are not afraid in the dark, that the great causes 
to which they are committed will sooner or later become 
dead issues. There is a Chinese proverb to this effect, “There 
is no use of a thousand league horse unless you have a thou- 
sand league man to ride him.” How can we meet and master 
great issues if we have not developed individuals of great 
strength and courage? Why the constant efforts of the 
totalitarian states to regiment the action, the conduct, the 
thought of the multitude? The leaders know psychology— 
they know the soporific effect of rhythm and they know the 
danger to their system which lurks in the individualist. 

Mr. St. John Irvine wrote this to William Lyon Phelps a 
little while ago, “My conviction is that the next great fight 
mankind will have to make, if it is to save itself from 
extinction, will be against the state. Its tyranny steadily 
increases. We have reached the stage at which young men 
who believe themselves to be high-minded but are in reality 
degenerate, advocate the extinction of the individual and his 
entire submersion in the community.” If there be some truth 
in this, then the speaker who has the privilege of addressing 
a group of university seniors should depart from the con- 
ventional path and devote his attention to them as indi- 
viduals. Certainly, this is an occasion on which those who 
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are completing their college careers are particularly sus- 
ceptible to intelligent suggestion. I think it was the late 
President Burton of the University of Michigan who once 
said that the average college man reaches his intellectual 
watershed on commencement day and goes steadily down hill 
from that point onward. He probably had in mind the 
thought that the lecture halls and laboratories with all they 
represent fade into obscurity as the days pass and only the 
stadium stands out with undiminished lustre. We are happy 
to believe this criticism, if it ever were true, has little justi- 
fication today, and that those who have enjoyed the privilege 
of higher education have a real appreciation of the mission 
of the university. But, the words of the Master still have 
application, “He also that received seed among thorns, is he 
that heareth the word; and the care of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches choke the word and he becometh un- 
fruitful.” 

So, before the cares of this world grip one; in the inter- 
lude between the academic experience and that of the 
business and professional world, it may not be amiss to 
suggest a little stock-taking—not of Soviet Russia or Nazi 
Germany or Puzzling Palestine, but of yourself, a separate, 
distinct and complicated entity with whom you will have 
to live all the rest of your natural life. The capacity to think 
for one’s self, of one’s self, and by one’s self; this is the 
greatest good to be obtained from that process which we 
call higher education. This is one of the rarest attributes in 
our present civilization. Were it not so the purveyor of 
political panaceas, hair tonics and cigarettes would not be 
enjoying their present nation-wide success. The propagan- 
dist is one who says to us, “You are a physical or a mental 
dyspeptic. As a philanthropist, I have prepared for you this 
predigested breakfast food, this economic soft-boiled egg, this 
political castor oil—take according to direction and live hap- 
pily ever after.” 

Someone recently referred to “the tragedy of the un- 
stretched faculties.” Perhaps there is no greater tragedy in 
modern life than that—for it is because of it that practically 
all individuals in many nations are willing to sacrifice free- 
dom for minimum security, are happy to abandon individual 
initiative, and to delegate their political, economic and re- 
ligious thinking to others. 

Some part of this tragic situation may be laid at the door 
of modern educational methods which going with the cur- 
rent have devoted more attention to gaudy superstructures 
than to sound foundations. A church leader said to me 
recently, that he was appalled by the lack of knowledge of 
the English Bible exhibited by candidates for the ministry. 
They could discuss learnedly theological issues, but for them 
the Bible was almost a closed book. And a day or two later 
a college professor stated that in a lecture when he referred 
to the Good Samaritan, he stopped and asked what member 
of the class could tell him that story, and not one hand was 
raised. 

Shakespeare, though still referred to kindly, is all too 
seldom known intimately. More and more presented upon 
the stage in streamlined version, or with gorgeous trappings 
utterly foreign to any conception which the Bard of Avon 
ever had; only broad effects are sought; the beauty of lan- 
guage is ignored, the subtle turn of phrase which is the 
glory of that immortal writer, is overlooked. One needs only 
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to mark the success of recently uncut Shakespearean plays 
presented by artists who brought to their work the ability 
to read lines intelligently to be impressed with the hunger 
of the public for the rich culture which only the classics, 
loved and intimately known, can supply. 

The element which distinguishes rich life from poor life 
is appreciation of the beautiful. Opponents of classical 
studies in our colleges and universities have taken the posi- 
tion that there are other subjects which are as effective as 
mental disciplines, and which have greater practical value. 
But, the loss to the individual deprived of the educational 
stimulus that came out of the early civilization of Greece 
and Rome, out of archeology and the rich storehouses of 
early English literature, is not one of discipline, but of ap- 
preciation of abiding beauty. One can harden his muscles by 
tramping through a desert, but if he goes the same distance 
along a lovely mountain trail, he has added to physical fitness 
the invaluable element of spiritual refreshment. 

James Russell Lowell spoke for this day as well as his 
own, when he said: 

“Let the Humanities be maintained undiminished in their 
ancient right. Leave in their traditional preeminence those 
arts that were rightly called liberal; those studies that kindle 
the imagination and through it irradiate the reason; those 
in which the brains of finest temper have found alike their 
stimulus and their repose, taught by them that the power of 
intellect is heightened in proportion as it is made gracious by 
measure and symmetry. Give us science, too, but give first 
of all and last of all, the science that ennobles life and makes 
it generous.” 

Too many men in our present specialized era are bankers 
or clergymen, or teachers 24 hours a day; and warm hearted, 
gracious, interesting human beings, never. They like to say 
with martyr-like air that they have not had a vacation in 
five years. This, if they but knew, is explanation enough 
for their ineffectiveness. But, again, their lack of vacation 
is no one’s fault but their own, for when they have a chance 
to take a brief one at meal-time, in the family circle, on the 
golf course, do they do so? They do not. They carry the 
office with them, talking shop ad nauseum, and scattering 
gloom with prodigal hand, because they were the recipients 
of practical education only. They have no hillsides of recre- 
ation and refreshment. 

One can urge upon youth the pursuit of broad culture 
from another standpoint as well; and, that is, the stand- 
point of that much abused word “practical.” What is the 
crying need in the political, the industrial, the educational 
world today? Clearly it is for adequate leadership, for thou- 
sand league men to ride thousand league horses. Now ade- 
quate leadership in human affairs is found only in those 
individuals who fortified by a broad knowledge of history 
and literature of men and events can make momentous deci- 
sions promptly, and with a fair degree of correctness. There 
were proportionately more men in the field of American 
politics a hundred years ago than today, who could fairly 
be called statesmen; there were more whose writing could 
be classed as literature; there were more whose landscapes 
measured up to the standards of art; fewer whose efforts 
appeared to the uninitiated to be the results of an explosion 
in a paint factory. Perhaps in only one field of artistic 
appreciation do we excell those of an earlier day, and that 
is music. Ancient Greece still has something to teach the 
student of politics; we still have no better lamp by which our 
feet may be guided than the lamp of experience. We still 
have no way of judging the future save by the past. 

I am not saying that the American college graduate of the 
Class of 1939 has not received much of broad culture in his 
undergraduate years, for I know he has; but I am attempt- 
ing to emphasize the truth that if as the days pass you do 
not devote some proportion of each week to the consolations 


of literature, the healing quality of great music, the inspira- 
tion of great paintings, if you do not follow Sanderson’s 
suggestion to have some frequent moments for contemplation, 
for dwelling in the infinite, for piercing through the night, 
for vision, for the clear spirit of thankfulness for communion 
with the saints, then no matter what your material success, 
you will increasingly fail to meet the cry of the multitude 
for individual leadership with all that term implies. 

Out of your frequent association with the classics will 
come a sense of proportion relative to war and to peace, to 
dictators and business and industry which will steady you 
tremendously. The submersion of the life of the spirit in 
one’s industrial life is a tragedy of the first magnitude. 

America’s worship of what is incorrectly termed the prac- 
tical is coming to its natural climax, in the humiliation of 
the judiciary by some of its weak members; in the lack of 
stability and reliability in many who have had the opportu- 
nities of higher education, in ethical standards so low that 
the old-fashioned virtues of honesty and purity cause an 
indulgent smile. It is amazing how the necessity to assert 
one’s individuality, to separate one’s self from the group 
strengthens the character and develops the capabilities. A 
little more than two years ago, I witnessed a young man 
descend from a golden coach of state and enter the portals 
of Westminster Abbey, to be crowned as “His Most Excel- 
lent Majesty, George the Sixth, by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” 
What an impressive and oppressive title for one who, up to 
a few days before, had been but the member of a group, an 
almost obscure scion of Royalty, and younger brother. Sud- 
denly, fate beckoned him to leave the group, to become the 
most prominent individual in the world, to pass under the 
scrutiny of millions. What would this sheltered youth of 
somewhat bashful personality, with no outstanding record of 
achievement or indication of unusual talents do about it? 
In two short years, he has won the affection of an Empire 
and the admiration of the civilized world. His tact, his 
courtesy, his modesty, dignity, his earnest desire to serve are 
outstanding. Prominence has not turned his head ; he is today 
as he passes through the United States, just what he was 
before he ascended the throne, a sincere English gentleman. 
Had he remained merely a member of an exclusive class, he 
would have had no chance to prove himself; but standing 
alone beneath the fierce light that beats upon the throne, he 
has demonstrated that there are innate sources of strength 
in any normal individual which need but the proper setting 
for their release. 

Lost among masses of people, feeling the decreasing re- 
spect for the dignity of individual human life, it is little 
wonder that youth faces life without a definite and personal 
creed. And, still for one who has evolved such a creed, who 
has self-respect, self-control, self-confidence, the world was 
never better worth preparing for. 

You have no cause immediately and unthinkingly to align 
yourself with this party, or that faction, or the other social 
group. The young man of Nazareth began his active career 
by spending forty days in the wilderness alone; and out of 
that experience, he gained the power which enabled him 
ultimately to say, “I have overcome the world.” 

Civilization needs many things today, but nothing more 
than to unscramble, to put the responsibilities and the op- 
portunities of life back where they belong, upon the indi- 
vidual. Movements mean nothing if they are participated in 
by huddled masses of pigmies. Slogans are but empty words 
if they are mouthed by regimented choruses. 

What is needed is that we shall heed the command for- 
ward to the realization of individual destiny! And, in that 
realization will be found the fulfillment of one’s social re- 
sponsibility, the payment of one’s debt to his generation. 
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Our Foreign Policy —What It Should Be 


WE SHOULD MIND OUR OWN BUSINESS 
By GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, former U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania 
Delivered before the Foreign Relations Committee, May 6, 1939 


was once a member. I, however, know from experi- 

ence how seldom an outsider contributes to a discus- 
sion any worth-while suggestion not already thought of by 
members of the Committee. At any rate, the visitor has a 
chance to express himself—and there are places in the world 
where such a chance would be denied him. 

Following in the daily papers the testimony given before 
the Committee it has occurred to me that a good many 
witnesses have reversed what I should call the natural order 
of discussion. They have first discussed pending legislative 
proposals and have then interpreted the facts to fit their 
theories. 

I suggest that an effort should rather be made to analyze 
the fact situation and then let the facts shape the legislation 
rather than the reverse. 

| am going to make some factual assertions not so much 
in the hope that you will agree with them but rather to 


] AM happy to appear before a Committee of which I 


‘insure your attention to this phase of the problem. 


My first statement of fact is that the European powers in 
Central Europe have been shuffling the cards and making 
deals for at least a thousand years. These political changes 
have borne a striking resemblance to our familiar internal 
conflict between big and little business. No sooner is little 
business absorbed in the interest of strong central govern- 
ment than it becomes necessary to curb the central govern- 
ment in the interest of liberty. The history of Poland and 
other mid-European States reads like the story of the 
mergers and absorptions in the course of the development 
of some of our great industrial trusts and of their ultimate 
dissolution by judicial decree. In the recent past I have 
heard as violent denunciations of what government is alleged 
to have done to private industry as any that have been leveled 
at the German method of expansion. When we look today 
at Middle Europe we are looking at the passing pageant of 
the centuries. 

My second assertion is that there is really nothing new in 
this respect in recent events in Middle Europe except that 
political results formerly achieved only after bitter fighting 
have so far been accomplished without bloodshed. 

Speaking of Poland, my third proposition is that Great 
Britain and France have recently assumed an immeasurable 
liability in specifically guaranteeing to help Poland defend 
herself against any action which Poland considers a threat 
to her independence. At the moment the danger-spot is the 
so-called Free City of Danzig which is 95 per cent German. 
Germany is showing a grim determination to press her Cor- 
ridor and Danzig demands upon Poland and a spokesman 
for the British Cabinet is quoted as saying, “If Poland fights, 
Britain and France will fight too.” 

In the light of what I have thus asserted to be facts, I 
suggest that the vital question for the U. S. A. to decide is 
whether by legislation and otherwise to encourage Britain and 
France thus to assume unmeasured liabilities and to plunge 
into war in order to discharge them. 

I put the question thus because official encouragement 
given by the United States unquestionably determines the 
extent of risk which Britain and France may think it prudent 
to assume. In the language of insurance, they can afford to 





underwrite a big risk if they believe they can reinsure at 
least part of their risk with us. 

If I were to answer my own question I should say that 
the greatest friendly service that we can possibly render 
Britain and France is to withhold at this time any and every 
type of assurance that they may count upon our support if 
and when they plunge into war. It would be a tragic thing 
if with the comfortable assurance of our support they were 
to take some decisive step and then call on us to make good. 
In that event we should either have to disclaim any serious 
intention of going to war or else plunge into it to protect our 
endorsement even if by no means sure that the war was 
either necessary or wise. 

I have read much testimony to the effect that in the event 
of war we should unhesitatingly back Britain and France; 
but I do not recall any emphasis upon the vital distinction 
between a necessary war and an unnecessary or reckless one. 
I emphasize this distinction because, as I read history, Britain 
and France have been about as well off in the past after mid- 
European developments which they tried to stop as after 
those from which they stood aloof. Without expressing an 
opinion upon the ethical quality of recent German policy I 
hazard the assertion that nothing yet has happened which 
justifies either Britain or France in even contemplating war; 
and I go further and assert that I know of no serious reason 
to believe that either Germany or Italy has any intention of 
fighting Britain or France unless Britain or France insists 
upon getting into the mid-European game. 

I am careful to speak of Germany and Italy rather than 
of Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini. After all, we are 
studying the relations between States and whatever others 
may do we must not allow ourselves to engage in personal 
attacks on individuals. I have never known of any good to 
come from the diplomacy of denunciation. 

Holding the views which I have now expressed if there 
were no so-called neutrality legislation on our statute books 
I should be opposed to the present enactment of any. For 
such opposition I should have three reasons. 

First, it is premature to talk about neutrality until war 
has broken out and until we know precisely what issues are 
involved. A State with which we sympathize today may 
tomorrow adopt a course which we cannot approve. 

Second, a neutrality act passed in time of peace is a solemn 
legislation declaration that war is imminent—and this of 
itself affects public opinion and hastens what we all want to 
avert. 

Third, and most important, it minimizes the importance 
of existing international law to the effectuating of which we 
ought to be bending all our energies. I dissent from the 
views of those who say that international law has ceased to 
exist. I note that this is most loudly asserted by those who 
in the next breath denounce some particular State as an 
outlaw. Such people are at once involved in self-contradic- 
tion. If there is no international law, there can be no such 
thing as an outlaw. The person denounced becomes in that 
event an individualist, more or less rugged as the case may 
be; and if we by legislative enactment were to prescribe for 
ourselves rules of international conduct we should thereby 
become individualists. Such a philosophy throws the world 
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into chaos. I believe we could do no greater service to civili- 
zation than to reaffirm confidence in the wisdom of that body 
of rules which represent the accumulated wisdom and experi- 
ence of the ages. 

I have been saying that I should oppose all present legisla- 
tion if there were none on the books. But there is. There is 
the Joint Resolution of 1935 as amended by several joint 
resolutions, including the Resolution of 1937 as modified by 
the lapse on April 30, 1939 of the “cash and carry” provi- 
sion. In this situation four possible courses are open. 

One is to amend the existing law by enacting S.J. 67, 
which authorizes the President, with the approval of both 
Houses, to determine which of two belligerents is a treaty 
breaker and in favor of the other to relax the embargo which 
the resolution provides for. 

The second is to retain the existing legislation just as it 
stands, stripped of the “cash and carry” provision. 

The third is to substitute S.J. 97 for all existing legisla- 
tion, which would operate (inter alia) to reinstate the “cash 
and carry” provision. 

The fourth is to adopt S. 203 and thus repeal the existing 
legislation. 

I am opposed to the first of these four possibilities. Apart 
from certain weighty theoretical objections this measure 
would place upon the President and Congress in an hour of 
emergency the impossible task of determining which of two 
belligerents had, by its conduct toward the other, violated 
a treaty subsisting between the first belligerent and the 
United States. Who is the aggressor in a case of treaty viola- 
tion can be determined only by the verdict of history. Under 
such a policy, had we lived some centuries back, we might 
have been lined up with the Saracens against the Crusaders. 

I am opposed to the retention of the present legislation 
either unamended or as it would be amended by the enact- 
ment of S.J. 97. If I were faced with the parliamentary 
necessity of adopting one or the other of these courses | 
should prefer the latter. However, as against both of them 
I earnestly advocate the fourth course above enumerated— 
namely, the outright repeal of all neutrality legislation and 







out-and-out reliance on the pre-existing law. Just as the 
enactment of any neutrality legislation implies a pressing 
emergency, so the repeal of what exists would be a confident 
declaration that there is no emergency requiring any depar- 
ture from the normal course of international law. As. I 
regard the so-called war crisis as largely psychological, I 
place very great emphasis on the effect on public thought and 
feeling which would be produced by such a repeal. I believe 
Congress could do a very great service to the country and to 
the world by following such a course. 

Of course there are dangers of involvement in war no 
matter what line of conduct we follow. I should welcome 
return to the normal, however, because it seems to me safer 
to trust to the accumulated experience of the world than to 
rely upon emergency legislation influenced by particular 
antipathies and even hatreds. After all, the normal course 
of international law conforms most closely to the homely but 
salutary rule of minding our own business. I have never 
known mischief to result from following this course. 

Perhaps it is not out of place to conclude my remarks by 
reminding you of the Resolution adopted by Congress on 
July 6, 1787—at the very time the Constitution of the 
United States was being formulated. It reads thus :— 


“Resolution: ‘Resolved that the Board of Treasury 
direct the contractor for the copper coinage to stamp on 
one side of each piece the following device, namely: 
13 circles linked together, a small circle in the middle 
with the words United States round it, and in the 
center the words “We are one.” On the other side on 
the same piece the following device, namely: a dial with 
hours expressed on the face of it a meridian sun above 
on one side of which is to be the word “fugio” and on 
the other the year in figures “1787,” below the dial 
the words “Mind Your Business.” ’ ”’ 


Such was the resolution under which the so-called Franklin 
Pennies were coined. They are the earliest coins issued by 
authority of the United States. I have borrowed one from 
the Franklin Institute and herewith submit it for your inspec- 
tion and consideration. 


Opportunity for the Professions 


AN INTENSIFIED CLASH OF SPECIAL INTERESTS 


By DR. VANNEVAR BUSH, President, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
Baccalaureate Address to the Class of 1939 in Walker Memorial, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, June 4, 1939 


the world in which we live. This has been treated 
many times, and I do not propose to expound the mar- 
vels of scientific accomplishment. 

I speak, however, to a group of professional men about 
to graduate in a world of alarms. As professional men you 
will operate in this altered world, and the path to professional 
accomplishment is vastly different from the one pursued by 
those who preceded you and who have made the name of this 
institution great. You have keener competition, and broader 
opportunities. Your obligations as professional men are 
vastly changed in a new sort of world. Of this I propose 
to speak. 

First, however, let me present very rapidly the nature of 
the alteration which science has produced. It has primarily 
furthered three things: protection against the environment, 
interdependence, and intercommunication. These have 


Te application of modern science has greatly altered 


brought a greatly increased average standard of living; they 
open up still greater opportunities for the race; they have 
introduced grave transitional problems to which civilization 
may succumb before it can reap the full benefits. Each 
aspect has a multitude of ramifications, but we are here 
concerned primarily with those which most closely affect 
the position of the professional man in society. 

Protection against the environment includes modern hous- 
ing and modern sanitation. The food supply has been in- 
creased, diversified and safeguarded. Modern medicine has 
rendered life less harrowing, but it has also perpetuated the 
relatively unfit. We have a declining birth rate, and a 
relatively stabilized population. Pressure on the food supply 
no longer menaces. We have a shift in average population 
size, and a growing urge for security. Mental disease is 
almost completely baffling, and is increasing. 

Interdependence has been intensified by the economies 
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incident to mass production and the lowered cost of trans- 
portation. Free price competition pays closest attention to 
the advantages of the moment and largely ignores the long 
time instability of the resulting structure. We are enabled to 
acquire relatively great physical comfort in return for a low 
individual output of effort; but the system by which this 
is accomplished is vulnerable. Its cyclic performance pro- 
duces distress. Local disruption has always been the price of 
an advancing standard of living; but with increasing com- 
plexity the effect of minor disturbances is magnified. Along- 
side of those altruists who seek only to ameliorate distress by 
far-seeing reforms, are found those who would utilize dis- 
tress to their own advantage. A high degree of interdepend- 
ence tends to concentrate power in the hands of individuals 
and closely knit group. 

Modern intercommunication has shrunk the world. Life 
has become richer for many, but it is hazardous to bring 
widely differing ideologies into sudden contact. Inexpensive 
publication, wire and more especially radio communication 
have created modern propaganda. It is a far cry from the 
days when Ghengis Khan required three months to com- 
municate with his outposts of empire. War preparation be- 
comes mechanized and nationalized. Rapid transportation 
on land, sea, and air threaten to render the advent of war 
abrupt and all inclusive. In spite of all censorship and trap- 
pings, the horror of war is understood and feared by whole 
peoples. Modern intercommunication may bring war, or may 
enables mass sentiment to avoid its advent; it is too early to 
tell. 

All these trends we recognize, and the discussion of their 
consequences fills many books. It is easy to generalize, or to 
inerely view with alarm. The problem before you, however, 
is highly specific. What will be the life and opportunity of 
the professional man in the next generation? In view of the 
altered world, which will most certainly go on in one way 
or another, what is entry into a profession likely to mean to 
the individual in the years to come? What special attributes 
does the professional life now take on? 

These questions can be answered only by time. With a 
grasp of the changing world in mind, however, there stand 
out clearly several points in regard to the circumstances sur- 
rounding the professions to which I would direct your atten- 
tion. To appreciate their effect we need to define the profes- 
sions; we need to inquire what constitutes a professional man. 
This is often none too clear. 

The possession of a degree is certainly not a sufficient 
criterion. With 1,100,000 students in 1700 colleges in this 
country, this fact certainly does not need elaboration; and 
the fact is more clearly appreciated by college men themselves 
than by those outside of academic life. Not nearly as clearly 
appreciated is the fact that true professionalism is not a 
matter of labels or trappings at all. Neither degrees, nor 
admission to the bar, nor license to practise, nor legal con- 
veyance of privileges or imposition of restraints can create 
a professional man; they supply only a mechanism. Within 
their framework may operate those who are far from pro- 
fessional; and many a professional man of the highest calibre 
has no need for them. Professionalism is not a matter of 
mysticism, or exclusiveness, it is not the possession of a 
special language, or the futherance of a cuit. True profes- 
sionalism has just two inherent essential characteristics; first 
the possession of special knowledge, and second adherence to 
the professional philosophy; and both of these are as old as 
the first formal organizations of society. The possession of 
special knowledge connotes a long period of preparation, and 
experience as a neophyte or apprentice before full admission 
to the profession. This is the primary criterion. The knowl- 
edge must be necessary to or desired by the world; so that 


the world will applaud its acquisition; it must be knowledge 
which is barred to the multitude because of its profundity, 
and it must of course be sound knowledge. Toward the 
acquisition of this first essential ingredient your experience 
at this Institution will go far. The second ingredient, ad- 
herence to a professional philosophy, is more completely your 
own affair. Without it you may have great material success, 
and you may secure the acclamation of your fellows, but with- 
out it you cannot truly be a professional man. 

I cannot give you a diagram, or even a complete profes- 
sional code, which will define the professional philosophy ; nor 
would any two men define it alike. It has many attributes, 
and I will touch on some points where it is confused. It 
involves much more than the spirit of service, for service 
means many things, and service only too often implies some 
sort of inferiority. The word ministration is nearer to the 
heart of the matter. Dignity and authoritativeness are of 
the essence of professionalism. The professional man ministers 
to his client, and the latter may be a whole group or a whole 
people, but his advice proceeds from a superior knowledge 
in a special area of competence. Since he can be effective only 
when he is respected, his insistence upon respect proceeds 
from no undue egotism. The test is whether he is known 
as a modest man among his colleagues; and whether he con- 
fines his assurance strictly to his own special field. But, since 
the earliest days, the professional man, after his advancement 
to the full status of his profession, has spoken with authority ; 
and, as long as man has been baffled by the complexities of 
his surroundings, the advice of the professional man has been 
listened to with respect. 

This is the central core of the matter. It prevailed when 
the first medicine man sat in council beside the chief of the 
tribe. All else in the professional philosophy is accessory 
to this primary function of ministration. The professional 
man puts the acquisition and rendering available of the truth 
first; and he derives his satisfaction from the knowledge of 
his influence, and from the acclaim of his colleagues. It is 
not necessary that he forego the material rewards of the 
world; but if these occupy the first place in his. thoughts or 
furnish his controlling incentive, he is not truly a profes- 
sional man. Some of the ancient monastic orders placed serv- 
ice to mankind so far above all else that they denied them- 
selves all material comforts, and all the solace and distraction 
of family life. They have earned in all ages the profound 
respect due to their courage and devotion as they have brought 
light into the darkest corners of the earth. Their modern 
successors carry on the work in just the same spirit, and to 
them be all honor. Professional men generally have not thus 
subjugated all else to their main objective. Much can be 
said in support of the thesis that the professional man is 
justified in insisting on a reasonable competence in order that 
he may work most effectively. We have had many admirable 
examples of individuals of great wealth who have exemplified 
the truly professional spirit as scientists of note or in other 
ways. The young man, just starting upon his career, quite 
properly places great weight upon his responsibility to his 
dependents ; and aims, as he advances professionally, to secure 
an adequate income. Yet it cannot be repeated too often: 
the individual whose primary objective is material acquisition, 
no matter what degrees he may append to his name, no mat- 
ter how prominent he may become in the public eye, no mat- 
ter what the world at large may think, is not entitled to 
admission to the select company of those who truly possess 
the professional philosophy. 

Again, it is sometimes stated that only the independent 
consultant is really a professional man, but this too is entirely 
a secondary matter compared to the principal criteria. The 
possession of a sound philosophy is not dependent upon any 
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particular relationship to the organization of society, although 
it may be more readily acquired under some circumstances 
than under others. During apprenticeship nearly all profes- 
sional men are employees, and many will always thus remain. 
The question as to any individual is not, what is the partic- 
ular contractual or other relationship which he maintains 
with the society of which he is a part and which supports 
him in his work, but what is the intellectual relationship 
which he bears to all those to whom he renders his special 
knowledge available. Many, of course, never attain pro- 
fessional status for the simple reason that their superior 
knowledge of a field never exists or never becomes recognized. 
When the knowledge and recognition are present in fact, the 
essential independence of the individual is assured, provided 
he maintains his philosophy and does not sacrifice it to a 
mere struggle for the maximum possible income. 

Finally there is a tendency to artificially delimit the pro- 
fessions to certain arbitrary fields of knowledge. This has 
sometimes resulted in an absurd attempt to create separate 
professional groups where the need thereof is non-existent. 
True professionalism transcends arbitrary rulings as to the 
type of knowledge possessed. Membership in a recognized 
professional society, while usually laudable and useful, is no 
more necessary than the prefixing of titles. The ancient pro- 
fessions of the church, medicine, and the law became recog- 
nized early because the special knowledge contemplated 
touched in each case an elementary need of society. As life 
has grown more complex the fields of special knowledge 
have multiplied, and the opportunity of the professional life 
has broadened. It is much harder to acquire a professional 
philosophy in isolation, than in the midst of a professional 
group having old fine traditions, yet there is no absolute 
bar to professional status in any corner of civilization where 
special knowledge is needed. The engineer, as a member of 
one of the youngest professions, has several hurdles to sur- 
mount, as compared to the medical man or the lawyer. His 
period of indoctrination is shorter, there is no ceremony of 
admission to the bar, and no oath of Hippocrates, to remind 
him of the great traditions. His profession is not tightly or- 
ganized. He is likely to be a part of a business organization. 
Yet, in every field, there are hurdles to be surmounted and 
temptations to lure the most able. The engineer, the scientist, 
the architect ; every man who bases his thoughts upon a long 
background of special study and experience, and who hence 
is in a position to know truths that the world has need of, 
becomes a professional man when that knowledge is recog- 
nized, and when he joins the tenuous and far flung association 
of those whose mission it is to minister to their fellow men. 

This is the professional man. Today he operates in a 
changed and changing world. This is a world in which pro- 
tection, interdependence, and intercommunication have intro- 
duced challenging problems for all civilization. It is a world 
in which the professional man needs to revise his outlook 
and adapt his methods if he is to maintain his traditional 
position of respected adviser. It is a world in which he has 
an unprecedented opportunity of ministration of the highest 
order. There is, however, much for him to learn. 

It is quite clear, for example, that the professional man 
must learn to operate more effectively as a part of a complex 
organization while still retaining his professional status. For 
example, it is apparent that medical care, including dentistry, 
can be made available on an adequate plane to an entire 
population, only if traditional procedures are somewhat 
altered and adapted. This is partially due to the inherent 
increased cost of modern medical methods, but more due to 
an advanced standard of what is considered adequate. The 
time and effort of men trained at great expense to society 
cannot be wasted on anything which can be safely delegated 
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under supervision to those of lesser training, if this objective 
is to be attained. There are none more alive to this situation 
than some medical men, but the exact procedure which can 
be safely adopted is not at all clear. 

The engineer and the architect find the necessity of adapta- 
tion in a somewhat different way. The increasing activity 
of government in regulation of business, the construction, of 
great public works by government itself, require that they 
establish their position sometimes as advisers of business or 
of government, sometimes as arbiters, but always in a posi- 
tion of respect. It is proper for the advocate before the 
court to present one side of a controversy with all the force 
at his command; for the very nature of court procedure re- 
quires that he do so in order that both sides may be placed 
adequately before the judge. It is proper for a salesman to 
honestly expound the merits of his own device to the best of 
his ability, as his competitors do likewise. It is right for an 
engineer to advise his own client only, and to devote his entire 
effort to so doing; but is it right only if he advise his client 
in regard to the whole truth, favorable or unfavorable, wel- 
come or unwelcome; and this he is bound to do whether his 
client be an individual, a company, an agency of government, 
or the public itself. This is an easy thing to do when relation- 
ships are simple; it is difficult when they become complex or 
when interests clash. It is double difficult when special inter- 
est wishes truth to be surpressed. The services of competent 
engineers are available to all groups. If they adhere to this 
principle, and if they are known for unimpeachable integrity, 
then engineering truth will not be surpressed. 

We witness today an intensified clash of special interests ; 
labor, capital, management, government; farming district 
and city; skilled artisan and common laborer. The profes- 
sional man ministers to them all, and stands in a group apart. 
Yet this is not always abundantly clear. The country doctor 
on his lonely rounds exemplifies the ideal. In the nature of 
things, however, special knowledge is more often called for 
by those in position of great power or influence. It is all the 
more necessary that the professional man emphasize his de- 
tachment. His personal opinions on controversial questions 
are his own, and he is a free citizen in politics. As a pro- 
fessional man, however, his special knowledge is available to 
all who need it and whose aims are honorable. He has delved 
and studied and struggled to a position of authority in his 
profession, in order that his knowledge may advance the wel- 
fare of society as a whole, and not as a partisan in a minor 
struggle. As strife becomes intense, it is well that there 
should be an authoritative group in society which refuses as a 
group to join either party and whose members freely take 
individual positions without prejudice, and which emphasizes 
its detachment, whether the strife be between industrial, or 
class, or geographical groups, or any other. 

The opinion of a professional man, outside of his own 
field of special knowledge, is of course the opinion of a lay- 
man. Lack of appreciation of this fact sometimes tempts in- 
dividuals to try to carry over authority into areas where is 
does not belong, and this does not help the reputation of the 
professions. Yet, the converse is equally undesirable. Profes- 
sional men bring to questions outside their own fields at least 
the precision and skill of trained minds, and they may there- 
fore be intelligent laymen. We have great need for such in a 
democracy where questions of every sort are decided in the 
last analysis by the current of popular opinion. For a pro- 
fessional man to withdraw into the shell of his special inter- 
ests, is to lose the benefit of an important element in the 
shaping of public opinion. 

This, today, is more highly important than ever before. 
The air is full of clashing theories of the prime function 
of government. A mathematician may not be an expert on 
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government; but he certainly is capable of logical reasoning, 
and he long ago discovered how easy it is to be misled by 
preconceived conclusions. If he talks as a layman with laymen 
there is much that he can add. The realm of gossip is rife 
with comparisons of race characteristics. A biologist may not 
be an ethnologist, but he certainly knows something about 
variations of species. The newspapers are full of discussions 
of international finance and theories of taxation. An engineer 
may not be an authority on finance, but he certainly knows 
something about costs. Intelligent, unprejudiced, articulate 
laymen are scarce. If the professions do not furnish their 
quota, the direct form of democracy into which we have 
gravitated may well prove to be self-destructive. 

This, however, is no simple matter. Modern methods of 
swaying mass Opinion are exceedingly powerful; and the 
voice of reason is dishearteningly feeble. A statement, made 
a thousand times to ten million people seems to produce mass 
conviction, no matter how absurd that statement may be in 
the light of cold reason. A tightly organized minority, bring- 
ing mass pressure to bear upon legislatures, can create selfish 
laws opposed to the interests of a diffuse and inarticulate 
public. Hates and prejudices, fanned by demagogues or 
fanatics, can course with the fury of a forest fire through an 
entire population, driving it to insane destruction, even of 
its own prized possessions or of valuable sections of its:own 
membership. Mass fear can cause a people to sacrifice its 
incient traditions in the cause of fancied security. Waves of 
cynicism, the urge to pull down all individual eminence as 
a rationalization of mass mediocrity, can destroy the con- 
fidence upon which all healthy social interrelationships must 
ultimately rest. ‘The unmasking of hypocrites is accompanied 
by disbelief in all leaders. Superficial knowledge, too readily 
acquired, leads to loss of respect for sound intellectual attain- 
ment. 


In this confusion there must be a rock in the stream, un- 
moved by the turbulence about it, a haven of refuge for the 
troubled, a vantage point from which the course of the torrent 
can adequately be surveyed, a bulwark which can dam the 
current or force the flow aside. It can be furnished in modern 
society only by men of good will, having the reason to under- 
stand, the courage to oppose, the steadiness to resist. Such a 
group is found only among the professional men. Yet if they 
are to thus function, their reason and freedom from prejudice 
will be strained to the utmost. They must combine profundity 
with steadfast reliance upon simple truths. They must forego 
blind adherence to minor causes, in order that they may be 
accepted as advocates of the great cause of human welfare. 
They must have the courage to speak, and an insistence upon 
being heard. They must learn the arts of persuasion, and 
preach to their fellows. They must acquire influence, in 
small places. They must rally to support of the honest man, 
wherever he is found, and whether or not they agree with 
his utterances. Above all they must hold steadfast to the 
truth as they individually see it. 

The lonely Jesuit, voyaging his weary mile in the wilder- 
ness, forgot his physical privation in the glory of member- 
ship in a vast company dedicated to the general good of 
mankind. The mendicant friar, ministering to the repulsive 
and despairing victims of the plague, was sustained by the 
conviction that he possessed a vision beyond that of common 
men. The deepest altruism is seldom recognized by bestowal 
of decoration, or the acclaim of princes. 

You have been richly endowed by nature. The sacrifice 
of others has conferred on you rare privilege. You go to 
spread throughout the world. No one of you can much alter 
its onward course. A million of you, with the virility of 
youth, the patience possible with a life before you, can influ- 
ence it profoundly. I counsel you to look well to the truth, 
and to remain steady under stress. 


We the People: Our Rights and Duties 


INTOLERABLE CONDITIONS MUST BE CORRECTED 


By Right Rev. Monsignor FRANCIS J. HAAS, Dean of the School of Social Science, Catholic University of America, 
Delivered at the National Catholic Social Action Congress, Cleveland, Ohio, June 12, 1939 


N a Monday afternoon in mid-September, in the 

year 1787, thirty-eight tired men moved forward 

toward a table in a Philadelphia hall and affixed 
their names to a heavily engrossed piece of parchment. It 
was a document of seven articles, with a preamble of fifty-two 
words, but it was to become one of the greatest instruments 
of human progress ever devised by any convention of men. 
It was the Constitution of the United States, with the pre- 
amble which reads: 

“We the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

‘The expression, “We the people,” set in the document by 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania, was the key thought of the 
instrument. It more than hinted that the Colonists of 1787 
were dominantly one, and that as a people they possessed cer- 
tain rights and obligations, among them the right and the 
duty to establish justice and to promote the general welfare. 

Our nation is no longer one of less than four million in- 
habitants concentrated along the Atlantic seaboard, but one 





of more than thirty times that number of people, spread over 
an area ten times as vast as the original States. Yet it pos- 
sesses even greater unity than it possessed in 1787. Being 
one, it still possesses the same rights to certain basic things 
and the same obligations to see that it is permitted to enjoy 
those rights. 

I shall not undertake to prove tonight that certain things 
which are of paramount national importance are ours by 
right. I shall insist, instead, that those who are responsible 
for withholding these fundamentals from the American people 
must assume the burden of proof for their wholly indefensible 
conduct. 

What are the rights which belong to the American people? 
Foremost among them are those inalienable rights which can 
never be surrendered: the right to live, and the right to be 
free in the exercise of religious convictions. The right to live 
is not only assured by various positive specifications in the 
Bill of Rights but is so basic that, without its recognition, the 
Constitution itself would be a mockery. 

Just what does this right to live actually mean? Does it 
mean merely that a man has the right of self-defence against 
violent physical attack? By no means. 

Without more ado, I assert that the American people have 
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the right to all that makes life decent and honorable and 
consonant with human dignity. American citizens have the 
right to full production of goods, to security of livelihood, 
to freedom, to industrial peace, and to industrial morality. 
They have the right, at least, to freedom from domination 
by the small minority, who voluntarily or involuntarily, make 
business and family morality difficult, if not impossible. It 
goes without saying that the American people are not, in 
varying degrees, enjoying these rights at present; and it also 
goes without saying that the public good demands not only 
recognition of these rights but active, actual work for their 
establishment. 

The first right of the American people is the right to have 
the resources, the plant, and the manufacturing apparatus of 
the country used to produce all the goods and services that 
the people need. What would one think of a farmer who, 
having sufficient land and equipment, would allow only two- 
thirds of them to be used, and thereby cause his family to 
suffer actual want? And yet that is exactly what we, as a 
nation, have been doing. Even in the so-called prosperity 
years production was below existing capacity by at least one- 
third, and this in the face of the pressing needs of the people. 

It is true that, on paper, our industrial production now 
stands at 95, as compared with 100 in 1923-1925. Factory 
employment stands at 91, and factory payrolls at 85, as com- 
pared with 100 in 1923-1925. But we are not primarily 
concerned with the percentage of output that is produced 
now as compared with the output of some previous date, say 
fifteen years ago. We are concerned with what was not pro- 
duced then but which could have been produced, and espe- 
cially with what is not produced now and which could be 
produced. Even though industrial production was 119 in the 
peak year of prosperity, 1929, as compared with 100 in the 
years 1923-1925, nevertheless in 1929 the productive capacity 
of the country could have yielded in the aggregate at least 
one-fifth, and perhaps two-fifths more goods than were ac- 
tually made available to the people of the United States. At 
present the difference between productive capacity and actual 
production is of course even greater. 

If you maintain, as all reasonable persons must, that this 
intolerable condition must be corrected, then you have no 
choice but to demand that the accepted purposes for which 
goods are produced must be corrected. This means that the 
uncontrolled profit motive must be subjected to reasonable 
controls. Frankly, we cannot expect it, free and unrestrained, 
to yield anything like a full national product. It has never 
done so in the past, and there is no likelihood that it will do 
so in the future. 

I do not affirm that private initiative and private enterprise 
are to be throttled, let alone abolished. Rather, they are to 
be harnessed to promote the common good. To destroy them 
would mean stagnation and the end of progress. On the 
other hand, left free from necessary restraints, they create 
such contradictory spectacles as huge cotton and wheat sur- 
pluses on farms and millions of ill-clad and ration-fed dwell- 
ers in cities. Still worse, absence of regulation of what is 
called free enterprise enables the few who are in control to 
fix prices and restrict output and thereby deny to the people 
that volume of goods necessary to feed, and clothe, and house 
them. 

Clearly, there is need of fundamental thinking on the 
question, ‘““What is the productive system for?” Should it be 
operated like a huge roulette wheel, merely to make profits 
for those who can make them? Or should it rather be oper- 
ated for the serious business of providing through the efforts 
of all, with compensation for all, an abundance of goods and 
services for all? 

Full production, says Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical, Forty 
Years After, is the only rational purpose an economic system 









can have, as it is also the only guarantee of sound social order. 
Limitless free competition he brushes aside almost with im- 
patience: “Free competition, however, though within certain 
limits just and productive of good results, cannot be the ruling 
principle of the world.” (p. 29. See also pp. 4, 33, 34). Com- 
petition or rivalry can in no sense be regarded as an end. 
Even when held within reasonable bounds, they are merely 
means and instrumentalities. The end is to secure abundance 
of goods for all the people. He concludes: “For then only 
will the economic and social organism be soundly established 
and attain its end, when it secures for all and each those 
goods which the wealth and resources of nature, technical 
achievement, and the social organization of economic affairs 
can give. These goods should be sufficient to supply all needs 
and an honest livelihood, and to uplift men to that higher 
level of prosperity and culture which, provided it be used 
with prudence, is not only no hindrance but is of singular 
help to virtue.” (p. 25). 

The second right of the American people is the right of 
every able-bodied worker and his family to security. Too long 
have we spoken about the worker’s right to adequate income 
to enable him and his family to be secure as if the individual 
worker and his family alone had a stake in the matter. Noth- 
ing could be farther from reality. The whole community has 
a right to have every worker assured of adequate income and 
security for the future. If you deny the worker justice, the 
community pays the price, not only in mounting taxes for 
work relief, but in the dearer coin of a degraded citizenry. 

What need is there to quote hourly wage rates and yearly 
incomes to show that millions are forced to live a hand-to- 
mouth existence? The figures have been repeated again and 
again. Two-fifths of our 29,000,000 American families re- 
ceive less than $1,000 a year, and two-thirds less than $1,500 
a year, whereas the scantiest cost-of-living budgets show that 
$1,500 a year is the minimum amount on which a medium- 
sized American family can live decently. As yet there is no 
annual wage in American industry. Payment by the hour, 
and a large percentage of it on a piece work basis, is the order 
of the day in manufacturing, with a pay envelope when there 
is work, and none when there is no work. A distinguished 
committee representing industry, labor, and the public re- 
cently reported on the prejudice, so widespread that it almost 
amounts to a policy, against hiring workers over forty years 
of age. 

True, we have begun to make amends through the Social 
Security Act for past decades of exploitation and neglect; but 
as a nation we must plan for much more than unemployment 
compensation and sickness insurance and old age benefits. In 
Forty Years After, Pope Pius XI sets up the standard that 
the income of wage earners should be sufficient to enable 
them, after meeting necessary living costs, to attain to “a 
certain modest fortune” (p. 25). He makes the important 
point, too, that the socially just wage is a fundamental cure 
for unemployment. In a word, he advocates the maximum 
employment wage. And he does not merely formulate prin- 
ciples. He proposes the machinery to give them reality. His 
proposal is an occupationally organized society whereby the 
people would organize themselves democratically according to 
the industry or profession to. which they belong, in order to 
promote the common good of their respective industry or pro- 
fession, and through their respective industry or profession 
to promote the common good of all. In this way security for 
all the people could be reasonably assured. 

A third fundamental right of the American people is the 
right to freedom. Freedom means more, far more, than the 
opportunity to vote for public officials on election day. It 
means freedom between election days and on every day. It 
means freedom for the millions who work. It means their 
freedom toi select representatives who can negotiate with em- 
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ployers, and with them make the rules and policies and pro- 
cedures that will best advance the welfare of their industry 
and arrive at a fair division of its product. 

Let no one call this a mere dream of the future. It is 
actually operating in some industries, and in some of the 
largest; for example, in railroad transportation, in coal 
mining, and, more recently, in steel. Moreover, it is a wholly 
reasonable procedure. The men on railroads know railroads, 
the men in mines know mines, the men in steel know steel, 
and what they know they can transmit to the national coun- 
cils in railroads, in mining, and in steel, and thereby contrib- 
ute to the solution of the never-ending problems of their 
respective industries. They can do this because they are per- 
mitted freely to choose their representatives. As a matter of 
course substantial benefits flow back to those employed in 
these industries. 

Unfortunately, however, only a small section of American 
workers are permitted to enjoy these benefits. Less than one- 
fifth have to date won the right to select their own spokesmen 
to represent them. Something like four-fifths of American 
workers do not, for various reasons—but mainly because of 
employers’ opposition—enjoy this right. This figure may be 
taken as a measure of the absence of the democratic principle 
in American industry. If we are to apply—as we must—our 
yardstick of human liberty to industrial as well as to political 
life, we should have to amend the preamble of our constitu- 
tion from “We the people,” to “We, one-fifth of the people.” 

Manifestly this is a gross injustice to wage and salary 
employees. But the American people, as a whole, also suffer 
injustice, and to an extent which can scarcely be measured. 
The intelligence, the inventiveness, the imagination, which 
reside among millions of wage earners and salaried workers 
are not permitted to benefit the whole community because 
these millions are denied the opportunity to communicate 
their knowledge, and experience, and resourcefulness, through 
their freely chosen representatives, to the national councils of 
their industries. —The American people have a right to draw 
upon these vast reservoirs of unused human resources, and 
they have the duty to see that these reservoirs are opened and 
kept opened. 

But freedom for workers to select their own representa- 
tives must go further than merely permitting them to nego- 
tiate wages and hours. It is essential to the public weal that 
this right ve broadened to give workers a voice in determining 
prices and output. The reason is clear. Wage increases and 
hour reductions accompanied by more rapid increases in living 
costs are a cruel illusion. Wages and prices must be brought 
into proper balance not only within industries but also be- 
tween industries. Otherwise, the worker might be forced to 
expend for his own or his family’s needs as much as—or even 
more than—he receives in increased compensation because of 
the readjustment in his own industry. And his last state 
would be no better than his first. The occupationally organ- 
ized society of Forty Years After would remedy this evil, or 
rather ward it off. The controlling principle, according to 
Pius XI, is: “A reasonable relationship between different 
wages here enters into consideration. Intimately connected 
with this is a reasonable relationship between the prices ob- 
tained for the products of the various economic groups: agra- 
rian, industrial, etc. Where this harmonious proportion is 
kept, man’s various economic activities combine and unite into 
one single organism and become members of a common body, 
lending each other help and service.” (p. 25). 

But let it be repeated again and again that in the structure 
which Pius X1 would establish to achieve these results, em- 
ployees are to be granted the unquestioned right to choose 
their own representatives. He insists: “Not only is man 
free to institute these unions which are of a private character, 
but he has the right further to adopt such organization and 
such rules as may best conduce to the attainment of their 


respective objects.” (p. 28). This is the heart and the center 
of the Christian Social Order, and no less of Christian 
Democracy. 

A fourth basic right of the American people is the right 
to industrial peace. 

In 1938 there were 2,772 strikes in the United States, in- 
volving 688,376 workers, and causing 9,148,273 man days of 
idleness. In 1937 strikes caused 28,424,857 man days of 
idleness. In 1934 the number was 19,591,949. In 1927 it 
was 26,218,628. The number of man days of idleness in 
1938, although substantially reduced under the operation of 
the National Labor Relations Act, is none the less appalling 
when it is considered, as it must be, in terms of human suf- 
fering. 

It is an old saying that no one wins a strike. However 
that may be, the modern strike is essentially war, with all 
that goes with war—economic waste, spies, munitions, tear 
gas, misrepresentation, propaganda, hatred, bitterness, and, in 
some instances, wounds that never heal. Both workers and 
employers suffer, but again the public is the residual sufferer. 
The public therefore has a right to be relieved of the burden 
of industrial conflict, but it also has an obligation to take the 
necessary steps to this end. 

In 1891 Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical, The Condition 
of Workers, wisely proposed that governments should seek 
out and remove the causes of industrial conflicts before they 
arise. Discussing strikes, he affirmed: “The laws should be 
beforehand and prevent these troubles from arising; they 
should lend their influence and authority to the removal in 
good time of the causes which lead to conflicts between mas- 
ters and those whom they employ.” (p. 24). 

We are now in a position to classify strikes according to 
their chief causes. Year for year, since 1927, the principal 
cause of strikes was disagreement over wages and hours. This 
accounted, however, for something less than half of all the 
strikes. The next most frequent cause was refusal by em- 
ployers to permit their employees to organize and to bargain 
collectively. This accounted for more than one-third of all 
industrial disputes. 

Happily in our country through the enactment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act we have made a beginning toward the 
removal of the most frequent cause of strikes, and through 
the National Labor Relations Act toward the removal of 
the cause which is only second in frequency. Such action, 
according to Leo XIII, is not merely optional with a govern- 
ment but is its positive duty. Clearly it is the obligation of 
the people to maintain all the gains won, and to press for still 
further gains. 

Finally the American people have the right to demand just 
standards of business morality. This is no general abstract 
right, but one of vitally practical significance. It concerns 
not only employers and their peace of conscience, but, in view 
of the adverse effect of low wages on marriage and family 
life, it concerns even the future of the nation. 

First, let it be said that the vast majority of employers 
earnestly and honestly try to be just with the people who 
work for them. But from the standpoint of conscience their 
position is not easy. In some industries, try as they may, they 
cannot do what their consciences dictate as just and fair. 
Compelled to sell their finished products in the same market 
as the sweatshop employer, they are forced, sooner or later, 
to adjust themselves to his miserable standards. Clearly the 
employer who pays his unskilled workers an average of 
$1,500 a year cannot compete with the one who pays less 
than half that amount. By almost diabolical irony, the busi- 
ness man without morals is permitted to set the standards for 
the business man with morals. Even worse, a small mincrity 
is permitted to dominate the majority. 

But is the fair and enlightened employer completely help- 
less? Has he fully considered the truth of the homely saying 
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current among working people: “Where the union comes in 
the front door the chiseler goes out the back door?” Has he 
used his influence in his trade association to support minimum 
wage and maximum hour laws? Through these measures he 
can protect himself from the tyranny of the unscrupulous 
minority. This he owes not only to his fellow industrialists 
but to the entire public. To a greater extent than he has 
seemed to realize, he has in his own hands the power to help 
himself, to help his industry, and to help his country. 

These, then, are the basic rights of the American people: 
full production of goods, security, freedom, industrial peace, 
and industrial morality. But we should not delude ourselves 
with the comfortable thought that these basic rights will, of 
themselves, automatically develop into forces for individual 
or national well-being. No one will put these rights in our 
hands. They will not realize themselves. It is for us to 
work for them, to keep them, and to keep ourselves worthy 
of enjoying them. 

We, as a people, sense somewhat dimly the need for eco- 
nomic machinery to exert necessary pressure to establish and 
maintain social justice. We do not seem to realize, however, 
that it is no less necessary that there be in our hearts justice 
and charity to make this economic machinery serve its proper 
ends, and that we ourselves are the only ones who can develop 
that justice and charity. 

To Catholics democracy is built upon the essential equality 
of all men. It is not merely a surface equality. It is an 
equality resting on the surest of all foundations, and the only 
one that is sure—the sovereignty of each soul. Each embodied 
soul is equal to every other because each bears the image of 
the eternal God, and each was bought with the Blood of His 
Divine Son, Jesus Christ. This is the ultimate basis of Chris- 
tian Democracy. In this conviction the Catholic looks for- 
ward to the establishment of justice and social order. 

On this cornerstone Pius XI erected his structure of Chris- 
tian Democracy. Taking human nature as it is, he taught 
that the basic rights of peoples cannot be preserved unless 
society is organized. To him Individualism, the dissolvent 
of organization, was abhorrent, the breeder of greed, and 
conflict, and chaos. The occupationally organized society 
which he advocates would restrain effectively those who, for 
selfish gain and love of power, would fix monopoly prices, 
restrict output, and usurp the essential liberties of the people. 

Today there is need in our country to curb the autocratic 
power of those who withhold from the people the rights that 
are the people’s. But what counter-power can be invoked? 
Some answer, Government. But Government alone is inade- 
quate, and, what is worse, if relied upon exclusively, it can 
develop into the Totalitarian State, the destroyer of liberty. 
Others answer, organization by group interests. But this, 
too, if relied upon alone, is inadequate, for the organized 
group alone, whether of employers or of workers, can exploit 
all the rest. 

The combination of government and organization is essen- 
tial. But chief reliance is to be placed upon organization. In 
the plan of Pius XI all callings would be organized—em- 
ployers, workers, farmers, and members of the various pro- 
fessions, and all would speak through their democratically 
chosen representatives. All would negotiate through those 
whom they have freely chosen to represent them, and the 
government, without dictating, would direct, watch, stimu- 
late, and restrain for the common good, the activities and 
decisions of the organizations. (p. 26). 

Needless to say, we are far from this ideal at present. 
There is abundance of organization, but it is dominantly, if 
not overwhelmingly, on one side. Organization among em- 
ployers is highly developed. Among workers it is scarcely in 
its formative stage. A catalogue of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce lists the names and addresses of 2400 
employers’ associations in the United States. No one ques- 





tions their right to organize and to choose officials to act for 
them. But only a small portion of American wage and salary 
workers enjoy the same right. Four out of five wage and 
salary recipients are still unorganized. In agriculture the 
proportion is even greater, approximately nine out of ten. 
And until organization is extended to the unorganized mil- 

lions in cities and on farms it is idle to hope for any early 

realization of an occupationally organized society. We must 

not however lose heart because of the hugeness of the task. 

It is, to be sure, a tremendous undertaking, but when has the © 
advancement of democracy ever been anything but a gigantic 

crusade? 

You will pardon me, I trust, if I repeat that the problem 
before us is not merely one of building social and economic 
institutions. They must be built, but it is no less important 
than the people who build them and who live under them be 
imbued with Christian morality. It is vital to our lives, indi- 
vidual, economic, political, and social, that every person re- 
spect the inherent sacredness of his own being, and accord 
unreservedly, almost instinctively, the same respect to every 
other. Otherwise, says Pius XI, we shall merely be building 
on shifting sand. (p. 40). 

To construct and maintain a Christian Democracy it is 
necessary to invoke the principle of the giver’s capacity to 
give. So far as the principle itself is concerned there is little 
difficulty, for it is already established both in American law 
and in American consciousness. The graduated income tax, 
operative now for over two decades, is generally accepted as 
socially just. Both the law and public opinion require that 
those who can carry greater burdens shall bear them. The 
graduated tax on capacity to serve the public is equally nec- 
essary. 

Unlike the graduated income tax, however, the graduated 
tax on capacity for service cannot be enforced by law. It must 
be assumed voluntarily. It cannot be levied or collected by 
tax officials. It is the most private of all forms of taxes, for 
the amount and the payment are a matter between the citizen 
and his Creator alone. 

Christian Democracy frankly requires that those who have 
received more shall contribute more in direct proportion to 
the talents they have been given. These talents are not 
necessarily those of wealth. They may be talents of greater 
influence in the community, greater gifts of mind, greater 
opportunities for education. The greater the possession, the 
greater is the obligation to assist in the establishment of a 
Christian Social Order. 

The principle of proportional obligation applies to all and 
particularly to those in positions of responsibility. The public 
official is not the only citizen who holds a public trust. Em- 
ployers and labor union officials hold a trust for their indus- 
tries. A few weeks ago an employer member of a wage and 
hour committee in Washington was challenged by a witness: 
“What do you care about the wage rates in your industry? 
You’re making money.” 

“I do care,” said the employer. “The industry I am in is 
thirty-second in wages in a list of forty, and I have a responsi- 
bility to see that it is raised up among the first.” 

This man recognized his responsibility to his industry. The 
same obligation is on labor officials, high and low, to educate 
their members, especially their new members, to their new 
duties under the contracts they have entered into with em- 
ployers. The same obligation extends to judges and attorneys 
to see that the law is not only administered justly but to see 
that it is adapted to the changing needs of our rapidly 
changing age. It applies to engineers who have the duty to 
see that as science advances human needs are fully safe- 
guarded. There is, in fact, no one of influence or position 
who is exempt from the obligations to the common good. 

To conclude: Unto every generation there is given not 
only rights and duties, but one great right, one great duty. 
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Our forefathers of the eighteenth century abolished political 
slavery. Our fathers of the nineteenth rooted out social 
slavery. That was their right, their duty. And this is ours: 
that we shall destroy the economic slavery that is the latest 





fetter in the chain that holds back man from his God-given 
destiny of freedom. When we have done that we, too, will 
be worthy to walk in wholesome self-respect that we the 
people have again justified God’s gift to us of our democracy. 


Arise, Let Us Go Hence 


THE NEED FOR COLLEGE MEN 
By GEORGE B. CUTTEN, President, Colgate University 
Baccalaureate Address, June 11, 1939 


F we want to go anywhere we must start from where 
we are. Starting from where we wish we were never 
gets us where we want to be. Let us face facts about 

our present status, that is our springboard. Perhaps we can 
evaluate our present assets, in order better to plan our not 
too easy journey. Many persons are too prone to excuse 
themselves today by assembling, before the mind’s eye, al! of 
their liabilities. We shall not find it necessary to do that— 
our liabilities will press themselves forward in an endeavor 
to discourage us, we shall encourage ourselves by empha- 
sizing our assets. 

Your most valuable asset is your youth. I know that youth 
teems with indiscretions and is sidetracked by inexperience, 
but, after all, it has its irrepressible enthusiasms, its adven- 
turous schemes, and its redundant vigor, assets which time 
alone can dull, and the passing of the decades alone can erase. 
If these can be properly harnessed and skillfully guided, the 
world and its rewards are dangling before you. Youth seems 
to claim that this is its day and that while old fogies might 
have been in the way in the past, they must step aside and 
permit triumphant youth to grasp the wheel. I wonder! 
Youth has accomplished much but its task is not yet finished. 

One of the greatest pieces of oratory ever delivered in Eng- 
lish was spoken as long ago as 1741, when the first Earl of 
Chatham made his famous reply to Horatio Walpole. This 
belligerent passage began as follows: “Sir—The atrocious 
crime of being a young man, which the honorable gentleman 
has, with such spirit and decency, charged upon me, I shall 
neither attempt to paliate nor deny, but content myself with 
wishing that I may be one of those whose follies may cease 
with my. youth, and not of that number who are ignorant in 
spite of experience.” 

Pitt was thirty-two years old when he thrilled Parliament 
with these words. If this charge could be made against him 
at his age, what might have been said against his illustrious 
son who entered Parliament at twenty-one, was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at twenty-three, and became prime min- 
ister of England at twenty-five. The astonishment and con- 
cern of some of the elders may be gathered from what ac- 
tually was said when Pitt, the younger, became prime 
minister: 


“A sight to make surrounding nations stare 
A kingdom trusted to a school boy’s care.” 


Notwithstanding some indiscretions, he has been called 
England’s greatest prime minister. Earl Canning at twenty- 
eight was made under secretary of State for foreign affairs, 
and his father, George Canning, held the same office when 
twenty-six. Palmerston was secretary of State for war at 
twenty-five, a position he held for twenty years under six 
different prime ministers. Gladstone entered Parliament at 
twenty-one, was first Junior Lord of the Treasury at twenty- 
three, and a month later became under secretary of State for 
the colonies; at thirty-one he was in the cabinet. 





Some other great youths have made history. Alexander 
the Great became king when a youth of twenty; at twenty- 
two he gained his first great victory over the Persians; at 
twenty-three he again defeated them; at twenty-five, with 
fifty thousand soldiers, he overcame a Persian army of one 
million. Before his death at the age of thirty-two, he is said 
to have wept because there were no more worlds to conquer. 
Napoleon commanded France’s army of the interior at 
twenty-six, and at twenty-seven the army of Italy; at twenty- 
eight he conquered Austria, and at thirty he was ruler of 
France. Alexander Hamilton was a lieutenant-colonel on 
Washington’s staff at twenty, a framer of the Constitution at 
thirty, and Secretary of the Treasury at thirty-two. James 
Wolfe was a lieutenant-colonel at twenty-three, hero of 
Louisburg at thirty-one, and conqueror of Quebec at thirty- 
two. Clive was described by Pitt as the youth of twenty- 
seven who has done the deeds of a heaven-born general. Marl- 
borough was a French colonel at twenty-four and an English 
colonel at twenty-eight. The youngest colonel of the British 
Army during the Great War was Lieutenant-Colonel Eric 
McDonald of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, who com- 
manded the 10th Alberta Battalion during the last year of 
the war, when twenty-five. 

Hyde became president of Bowdoin at twenty-seven; 
Frank P. Graves was president of the University of Wyo- 
ming at twenty-seven and of Washington at twenty-nine. 
Robert M. Hutchins was made secretary of Yale at twenty- 
four, dean of Yale Law School at twenty-eight, and president 
of the University of Chicago at thirty. At thirty-four, Mark 
Hopkins became president of Williams, and Clarence Little 
of the University of Maine; at thirty-seven he was president 
of Michigan. At thirty-five Eliot went to Harvard, White 
to Cornell, and Harper to Chicago. The famous Benjamin 
Silliman became a professor at Yale when only twenty-three. 

Among men of letters, Byron published his first volume of 
poems at nineteen, and the first two cantos of Childe Harold 
at twenty-four; Disraeli published Vivina Gray at twenty- 
two; Dickens published Pickwick Papers at twenty-four, and 
Shelley wrote Queen Mab at twenty-one. Noah Webster 
published his spelling-book, grammar and reading-book at 
twenty-five. John T. Delane was editor of the London 
Times when only twenty-three, and Edward W. Bok was 
editor of the Ladies Home Journal at twenty-six. 

In the field of invention youth has been eminent. George 
Westinghouse invented the air brake when twenty-two; 
Luther Burbank produced the potato which bears his name 
when twenty-two. George Eastman produced dry plates at 
twenty-six; Alexander Bell invented the telephone when 
twenty-eight; Henry Ford produced his first motor car at 
twenty-nine. Thomas Edison invented the incandescent lamp 
when thirty-two, and the Wright brothers were thirty-two 
and thirty-six when they made their first flight. 

In business we have some examples of early genius. Ru- 
dolph Spreckles became president of the Hawaiian Commer- 
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cial and Sugar Company at twenty-two, and put the planta- 
tion on a paying basis within a year. C. S$. Woolworth 
established his first five and ten cent store when twenty-four. 
John D. Rockefeller organized the Standard Oil Company 
when thirty-one, and at the same age John Wanamaker 
opened his department store. The most precocious financial 
genius of recent years has been S. Parker Gilbert, who be- 
came agent general for reparations payments at thirty-two. 

This list of eminent youth might be greatly prolonged, but 
we refrain. I am leaving it to you to add your own names. 
Waiting for age to sharpen the wits and develop the neces- 
sary maturity has ever been a procrastinator’s fallacy. The 
age in which you live is calling for your help now and pre- 
senting opportunities in number far in excess of any past age 
and you cannot ask it to wait. With all the venturesome 
enthusiasm which your youth provides, force yourselves into 
the strife, and contribute your strength to accomplish the 
marvels which your time not only demands, but sorely needs. 

There are two other assets which you possess which should 
be mentioned: these are ability and training. Being loyal 
Americans, and considering the Declaration of Independence 
as our birth certificate, we have always tried to conform to 
the pattern of equality. All persons were equal, to be sure, 
but some persons progressed more rapidly in school, or per- 
severed longer in school, but we gave other reasons for these 
acts than those of inequality. Those who dropped out of 
school did not like it, or they wanted to go to work, or they 
needed the money, or they could not afford college, or they 
did not apply themselves; we were finally forced to the con- 
clusion that the underlying reason was that they did not have 
the ability. 

While it seemed like the rankest heresy, we finally came 
to the conclusion that instead of of all persons being equal, 
there were no two persons equal. Then came the series of 
tests fostered by the exigencies of war, first those of general 
intelligence and later those measuring all kinds of abilities 
and aptitudes, stressing our dissimilarities and emphasizing 
our differences. The biologist, who had long been trying to 
show us the effects of heredity and the results of mutations, 
was finally allowed to speak and to make his contribution; 
and the sociologist was also given a hearing and permitted to 
show the effects of social inheritance on the lives of men. 
Modern science and all forms of modern research have been 
driving us up and down the scale indicating our differences 
and inequalities. 

Of course, the point is that college students are a selected 
group, and that a college course is a definite form of intelli- 
gence test. When a boy is accepted for college he is thereby 
assured that he is superior mentally to the majority of his 
fellows. That does not mean that he is superior to all those 
who have not attended college, but it does mean that the 
majority of the people of this country could not, with an 
unlimited amount of training, pass college entrance examina- 
tions. The ability to stay in college shows not only further 
mentality, but is a test of the possession of personality traits 
of a superior quality. 

But this superior ability is not all—to develop this each 
one of you has devoted sixteen years to formal training in 
school and college. Probably more than two-thirds of your 
life up to the present time has been spent in school—only a 
small proportion of the people of this country have had that 
advantage, so you are a doubly selected group. 

Fortunately, college has meant more to you than just so 
many studies, and the reading of certain assigned textbooks— 
much more! There has been the privilege of fine friendships 
and fellowships, the test of living with and among your fel- 
lows, the team play in your games, the individual responsi- 
bility of your examinations, the sharpening of wits in your 
debating, the stimulus of inspiring lecturers, and the fine 





fellowship with your professors which the Colgate Plan not 
only permits but encourages. It is difficult to imagine how 
much more of solid training could be crowded into four 
years, with much of it being absorbed under most agreeable 
circumstances. 

It may be nature’s stern method, to permit you to know 
what particular experiences have harmed you in these years, 
rather than to be able to determine just what experiences 
have combined to change you from the callow youth of an 
entering freshman to the realization of manhood which you 
recognize in yourselves today. While your progress may defy 
analysis, your evaluation of yourself from year to year, or a 
comparative estimation of yourselves between now and your 
graduation from high school, surely shows what training and 
natural development can accomplish. You leave these halls 
better endowed, better trained, and better prepared to meet 
life’s vicissitudes than you have ever been before. 

Here you stand equipped with youth, ability, and training. 
Arise, let us go hence! Come on, let’s go! But where? Where 
is hence? What aim have you for yourselves? Are we facing 
a time devoid of great causes? Are all the great things ac- 
complished, and is the old world burned out? Is youth losing 
its adventurous spirit? Are young men of today lacking in 
ambition? Young men are heard talking about a job—any 
job, but is that adequate? Is existence all there is to life in 
these days of the twentieth century? Are we defeated before 
we start? 

You have your strong, well-developed bodies, straining with 
youthful vigor, but are you content simply to be animals? 
These bodies have been nourished and exercised and kept 
healthy to be the servants of human minds. You have your 
well stored and carefully disciplined minds, capable of guid- 
ing these bodies and applying themselves to the problems of 
life, but are these problems to be purely personal problems, 
and the intellectual satisfactions to be purely the solution of 
personal puzzles? These strengths of body and mind must 
be combined in an harmonious effort to attack and solve the 
vexing problem of a still higher nature in a larger world. 
Self is not big enough for your ambitions, and not grand 
enough for your aims. 

There are two questions which intrude themselves very 
obstinately at this point. In the first place we ask, Have not 
times changed so that the problems, which so insistant upon 
solution centuries or decades ago, have either been solved, or 
are not longer of interest? A century ago we could not escape 
them, but what are the great causes today? Might it not 
have been possible that from the viewpoint of one living in 
those remote days, the problems were no more apparent than 
they are to many of us today? Did it not require the trained 
mind, the far seeing seer, or the practical genius to discover 
the problem in those days as well as to solve it? Looking back 
on history the problem did seem apparent, but did it then? 

The world has not changed much: it is still looking for 
the man to supply the minor premise. That is the secret 
of progress. Everyone knows the general statement contained 
in the major premise, and everyone can draw the conclusion, 
but where is the genius to supply the minor premise. For 
example, everyone knew that matter is composed of small 
particles, but how much study and research and experiment 
were necessary and will continue to be necessary to discover 
that the small particles are electrons and protons and positions 
and neutrons and other infinitesimally small bits which form 
this minute system? The minor premise is not complete yet, 
but we are working at it. You have learned thousands of 
general propositions which need solution, they are sticking 
their fingers in your eyes whichever way you look—the world 
is asking each one of you, “What about the minor premise ?” 

When life was simple, problems were simple, and solutions 
were correspondingly uncomplicated. But with the wide ex- 
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pansion of knowledge, and the ramifications of knowledge 
spreading into every problem and making it more intricate 
and entangled, the problem is less clear in its statement and 
less simple in its solution. Perhaps that is one reason why we 
do not recognize it more clearly as a problem. There never 
was a time in the history of the race when more problems 
ire seeking solution and I believe there never was a time 
when there was a greater opportunity for the trained college 
man. You many point out the number of people on relief 
and the number in C.C.C. Camps, but that means only that 
these people are removed from competition. The college 
man with high ideals, a determination to contribute to his 
generation, trained judgment, and persevering industry is the 
demand of the hour. He is the man who can administer to a 
sick world. 

There is a second question which naturally comes to you 
it this point. You say, “Yes, there are problems and I want 
to help solve them, but I’ve already chosen my life’s work; 
must I give this up?” Not at all, not at all! Life’s most 
important problems are solved within one’s work rather than 
outside it. The great problems of life are spiritual problems, 
and spiritual gifts are not confined to monasteries or pulpits. 
Did not the Saviour of the world work at a carpenter’s 
bench? Suppose you say, “Well, I expect to be a physician, 
what about that?” If your object in becoming a physician 
is to make a living out of human suffering, you are bound 
to fail, regardless of how good a living you make. I wish 
! could get a glimpse of the book of the recording angel. 
I’d just like to get his unbiased opinion of the doctors. I 
may be wrong, but I believe those marked with A pluses 
would not be the great city doctors whose names we see in 
the headlines and who write learned articles in the scientific 
journals, but some unknown and unsung country doctor who 
has impressed his spiritual image upon a whole community. 
No man gets so near to the people as the family doctor, 
and no one can be more helpful. Have you been reading some 
of the books recently written by family doctors, such as, “The 
Horse and Buggy Doctor?” Have you read Lloyd Douglas’ 
“Disputed Passage,” then perhaps you know what I mean. 
If not, then read and reread Ian McLaren’s, “The Doctor 
of the Old School,” in “The Bonnie Briar Bush,” and you 
cannot miss the point. There the age old problems were being 
solved inside of a profession and through its ministrations. 

Or perhaps you have decided to be a teacher,—can you make 
this significant contribution inside this profession or must you 
give it up? Perhaps I could not do better at this point than 
to tell you a story. A few years ago there died in Lewiston, 
Maine, an old man who had been a professor at Bates College 
for many years. He was followed to his grave by professors, 
students, janitors, and townspeople unnumbered but all with 
tear-stained eyes. When a young instructor at Bates he was 


offered a professorship in a large and important university 
which, after consideration, he declined. Some of his friends 
expressed surprise at his action, especially since his salary was 
so small and the proffered salary was comparatively so large. 
He replied that after thinking it over he decided that he 
did not want to take all his pay in money. His reward was 
in his life’s being lived over and over again in the lives of his 
students, and a few years ago the most important feature of 
one Commencement was the portrayal of his life and services 
by some of his former students as a memorial of their affection 
and esteem. Don’t you catch what I mean? 

So I might continue. Are you going into law simply be- 
cause it provides to you the easiest way to make the best 
living? Then you cannot solve the world’s problems, you 
only increase them. Law presents many opportunities within 
itself to help when justice reaches above gain, and equity 
supersedes personal profit. Or perhaps you have chosen to 
be a preacher of the gospel? Preaching, as such, is terrifically 
dull and deadening, but if a person instead of preaching has 
a message from God to deliver to his congregation, a message 
of help or comfort or inspiration, he then becomes the voice 
of Jehovah to a bewildered people. It matters little what 
the profession or business may be if you can present to your- 
self a spiritual interpretation and recognize yourself as a high 
priest of that profession ministering to needy men in a needy 
world. Many men have started out with high ideals and lost 
them in the scramble, turning real success into apparent 
success and ending in a glorious failure. College men should 
be fired with the same glorious enthusiasm for high ideals 
as possessed the saints and heroes of old. Adventure has not 
gone out of life and the heroes are not all dead. The world 
is still holding its crowns of olives before the young men; 
don’t you see them, and can’t you discover the paths which 
lead to them? Perhaps we need a new definition of the 
heroic but it is still there. 

I must not close without pointing to you a young man 
who lived in Galilee. Life had not been easy for him. He 
had his ideals, high ideals, which were always being mis- 
understood and frustrated. He finally came to a place where 
he saw clearly that carrying out these ideals meant death. 
This was a situation which he could only meet alone, so he 
retired to a garden to fight his lonely battle. Everyone has 
those struggles—should it be the easy way of failure or the 
hard road which one’s ideals demand? He made his decision 
and joining his companions, said, “Arise, let us go hence.” 
Hence to him was death—yes, death, but hidden in that was 
life, for he became the most famous, the most copied, the 
most beloved man who ever lived. I am not asking you to 
take your ideals unto death, but to follow them into life. 
Make them living, vibrating, compelling for yourself, and 
comforting, inspiring, and helpful to the world. 


Pied Pipers of Finance 


THE SERIOUS EFFECT OF EASY MONEY POLICIES 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, Chairman, Board of Directors, The Chase National Bank, New York 
At the annual convention dinner of the Field Managers of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, May 27, 1939 


followed easy money policies that have been un- 
precedented in scope and intensity. The monetary 
authorities have subordinated every other consideration to this 
end. Qualitative standards in bank portfolios, the return paid 
to those who are thrifty, university income, the yield on en- 
dowment funds have all been sacrificed that this goal might 


[vite the past six years, the United States has 


be realized. Although easy money policies in a mild form have 
on occasion in the past been followed in this and other coun- 
tries, it is safe to say that never before has there been such a 
concentration of measures towards this single goal. 

The phrase “easy money policy” is an omnibus term used 
to cover a two-fold objective. From a financial point of view, 
an easy money policy is designed to lower rates of interest. 
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From a somewhat broader point of view, although closely 
allied to the first objective, it is designated to raise com- 
modity prices. The concept thus is a very broad one, including 
nearly all phases of monetary policy and practice. In my 
discussion I would like to lay particular emphasis on the 
effect of such policies on savings, savings institutions, insur- 
ance companies and endowed institutions, digressing briefly 
to consider their effect upon the larger commercial banks. 

The measures employed to realize the two-fold objective, 
the reduction of rates of interest and the raising of commodity 
prices, were those which would increase the reserve balances 
of member banks. It was recognized that, as these exceeded 
legal requirements, interest rates would decline and com- 
mercial banks, in order to cover their operating costs, would 
be forced to seek new outlets for their funds. In consequence, 
it was argued, business activity would be stimulated and com- 
modity prices would rise. 

The initial means employed to increase member bank re- 
serve balances consisted of open-market operations on the 
part of the Federal Reserve Banks. Immediately following 
the stock market collapse in 1929, the Federal Reserve Banks 
purchased $375,000,000 of government securities. Through 
1930 and 1931, the total was gradually increased by another 
$292,000,000. Through April, May and June, 1932, secu- 
rities were purchased on an unprecedented scale and the total 
was raised by $1,000,000,000. A further increase of approx- 
imately $600,000,000 occurred in 1933. There purchases 
raised total holdings to $2,430,000,000 and with the exception 
of a relatively slight increase in 1937, the total volume of 
government securities held by the Federal Reserve Banks 
has not changed since the end of 1933. For nearly six years 
the Federal Reserve Banks have played a passive role in the 
money market; other factors have operated to increase reserve 
balances. 

Another means employed to lower rates of interest and to 
raise commodity prices has been the issuance of silver certifi- 
cates. Since January 1, 1934, nearly two billion ounces of 
domestic and foreign silver have been purchased at artificially 
high prices and approximately $1,300,000,000 of silver certifi- 
cates have been issued. 

Quantitatively, the most important factor affecting member 
bank reserve balances over the past five years has been the 
rapid increase taking place in the monetary gold stock. Since 
January 1, 1934, the increase has amounted to nearly $12,- 
000,000,000. Of this huge total, about 70 per cent is ac- 
counted for by imports and the balance by domestic produc- 
tion, by sales of scrap gold to the Treasury, and by the so- 
called “profits” of gold devaluation. 

It is difficult to appraise the exact effects of the devaluation 
of the dollar upon the gold inflow. It is doubtless true that, 
in the absence of devaluation, a large amount of gold would 
have been received from Europe. The fear of Europeans 
with regard to their currency and with regard to the political 
situation would in any case have caused a large flow of capital 
to the United States. 

Even granting that such would in any event have been the 
case, the importance of devaluation must not be under- 
estimated. It gave rise to the “profits” of gold devaluation. 
It has meant that the gold received has been taken into our 
monetary system at $35 an ounce instead of at the old buy- 
ing price of $20.67 an ounce. In subjecting the French and 
other monetary systems to great pressure, it has contributed 
to the flight of capital to this country. 

The easy money policies adopted, i.e., the purchase of 
securities by the Federal Reserve Banks, the issue of silver 
certificates, and gold devaluation together with the gold im- 
ports have raised member bank reserve balances to $10,097,- 
000,000. Despite administrative increases in reserve require- 


ments, despite increases in required reserve resulting from the 
increase occurring in member bank deposit liabilities, and 
despite a rapid increase in the volume of money in circulation, 
excess reserves now amount to $4,300,000,000. 

It must not be assumed, as some have alleged, that these 
excess reserves represent savings of the people of the United 
States and that in consequence, the decline in interest rates 
is justified. It must be borne in mind that the increase in 
reserves has resulted largely from imports of gold, which 
themselves were the result of the inflow of refugee capital. 
This capital will not remain here indefinitely. Should the 
political atmosphere in Europe become less tense, it can be 
assumed that a large amount will return. Funds will flow 
back to be employed more profitably at home. The return 
flow of refugee funds will prompt an outflow of gold and 
the gold stock of the world will be redistributed as political 
sanity is restored. Member bank reserves will decline. To 
base long-run monetary policies on member bank reserves, 
which have grown on the basis of an inflow of “hot money” 
rather than on the basis of savings is to court disaster. 

Part and parcel of the easy money thesis is the doctrine that 
the present depressed state of business activity is the result of 
a deficiency in consumer purchasing power. In consequence 
it is argued, fiscal deficits must be incurred, great public 
works projects must be undertaken, and federal expenditures 
must be on a lavish scale in order to increase such purchasing 
power. Some even assert that deficits must be permanent in 
order to rescue our economy from what they allege is perma- 
nent stagnation. In my opinion such doctrines are simply the 
theories of John Law in modern dress. Purchasing power 
consists not of fiat money or of fiat credit but of goods and 
services produced. Instead of following some Pied Piper of 
false monetary doctrines, governmental activity should be 
directed toward increasing the sum total of goods and serv- 
ices, which alone constitute real national income. 

It was assumed by the advocates of the easy money thesis 
that the reduction in rates of interest, accompanying the 
increase in member bank excess reserves, would stimulate 
business activity. Businessmen would be induced to borrow, 
the construction industry would be stimulated and the capital 
market revived. It was assumed, too, in consequence of the 
increase in the price of gold and silver, and the increase taking 
place in bank credit, that commodity prices would rise. Price 
indices were to be restored to what was considered a “normal 
level.” 

How far these policies have fallen short of announced goals 
is well known. Business activity continues at a low ebb. The 
capital markets have not experienced a strong revival. The 
commercial loans of banks remain disappointingly low. This 
situation of course is but proof of the old adage that business- 
men will not borrow despite low interest rate levels, unless 
attendant circumstances are such as to inspire them with con- 
fidence regarding future business prospects. 

Moreover, the policies adopted have not had the effect 
upon the commodity price level anticipated by the easy money 
advocates. The reason is that sharp price increases can result 
only from a business boom based on confidence or from a 
growing fear of the currency, sufficiently intense and wide- 
spread to prompt a flight from the dollar into commodities. 

The fact that commodity prices have not risen as much as 
the easy money advocates had expected, must not make us 
complacent as to the future impossibility of rapid price in- 
creases. The potentialities of a sharp credit expansion and 
price increase are present. Budgetary deficits cannot continue 
indefinitely without eventually causing a widespread lack of 
confidence. Existing excess reserves would permit a credit 
expansion of huge proportions. The setting has been provided 
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and if psychological attitudes change, a sharp price increase 
could occur. 

Up to the present time the principal effect of the easy 
money policies has been on rates of interest and the decline 
that has taken place is too well known to demand statistical 
evidence. The first decline occurred in open-market interest 
rates in New York City, which are always the most respon- 
sive to changes in monetary policy. The decline in these was 
followed by declines in the yields on government obligations 
ind in the rates charged by banks in the larger centers to 
their borrowing customers. Gradually the decline in interest 
rates has spread to other lending markets and to other parts 
of the country until all types of loans and investments have 
been affected. 

Nothing can be so beneficial to a country as a decline in 
rates of interest, provided that this is the consequence of an 
increase in real savings. It gives evidence of an accumula- 
tion of wealth, of thrift and of solidity in society. Such were 
the forces present in the rapid decline in rates of interest 
that took place in the 70’s and 80’s of the last century. This 
decline reflected an increase in savings, resulting in no small 
measure from a growing confidence in the currency, that 
itself arose from a cessation of Civil War inflation and the 
defeat of “Greenbackism.” 

The recent decline in interest rates cannot be attributed to 
the same causes. Savings have reflected no proportionate 
increase. The decline is a consequence rather of monetary 
policies and of bank credit expansion and hence, in my opin- 
ion, will prove far less enduring than a decline that rests on 
the firm foundation of an increase in the savings fund. 

As I indicated at the outset, I wanted to give particular 
emphasis to the effect of the easy money policies on savings, 
savings institutions, insurance companies and endowed insti- 
tutions. Already the effects have been extremely detrimental 
and could prove disastrous. Investment return has been 
greatly reduced. If the easy money policies should result in 
a sharp price increase, the purchasing power of that smaller 
income to the individual would be lowered. The effect up 
to date has been to reduce the actual amount of return and 
a possible future effect would be to reduce the purchasing 
power of that smaller income. 

The very size of savings, insurance, trust, and endowment 
funds as well as the fact that countless individuals are de- 
pendent upon the income yield, make this a problem of great 
importance. Complete and adequate data relative to the 
volume of savings, insurance, trust and endowment funds are 
lacking. Some idea, however, of the magnitude involved can 
be conveyed by citing certain available statistics. 

The Research Council of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion gives a figure for total savings deposits of approximately 
25 billion dollars. According to the proceedings of the last 
annual convention of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, the total admitted assets of 49 legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies, adjusted for policy loans and premium notes, 
come to something over 22 billion dollars. Another six billion 
dollars of savings have been lodged with building and loan 
associations. The trust assets of national banks come to an 
additional 9% billion dollars. 

The total of the funds enumerated comes to 62.5 billion 
dollars. It must be remembered that this total is far from 
being all-inclusive. Data of trust funds, of banks other than 
national banks and data of investments made directly by 
individuals are not obtainable. 

In addition to the volume of savings owned privately or 
held for the benefit of private individuals is that amount held 
by endowed institutions. A few years ago the United States 
Office of Education stated that the total endowment of all 
institutions of higher learning came to 1% billion dollars. 





To university endowments must be added those of religious 
institutions, of hospitals, foundations and organized charities. 
It would be very conservative to estimate the grand total of 
all these funds as well above seventy-five billion dollars. 

To cite certain specific effects of present interest rate levels, 
The National Association of Mutual Savings Banks reports 
that the average interest rate paid to depositors which, at the 
beginning of 1929, amounted to 4.46 per cent had fallen to 
2.43 per cent by the beginning of 1938. In New York State 
alone, the rate of interest paid on mutual savings bank de- 
posits declined from 4% per cent to 2 per cent in the seven 
year period from 1931 to 1938. Inasmuch as total deposits 
in all mutual savings banks amount to approximately 
$10,000,000,000, the decline in the rate of interest paid has 
reduced the interest income of all depositors by about $200,- 
000,00 a year. With the average account standing at $695, 
the easy money policy has in effect pilfered the pennies of the 
modest income groups in our country. 

Over the past several years the earnings of life insurance 
companies have been at the lowest point ever reached. Low 
earnings along with the expectation of still lower rates of 
interest have been reflected in increases taking place in 
premiums charged or decreases in dividends paid to policy 
holders. It must not be concluded, of course, that the reduc- 
tion of interest income has been the only factor in the in- 
creases taking place in premiums or in the decreases in divi- 
dends. Another cause has been the decision of the companies 
to maintain a more liquid position. The easy money policies, 
however, have been an important cause in raising the cost of 
insurance and have wrought hardship upon those groups who 
desire to provide for their old age and for their dependents. 

Easy money policies have also brought about a reduction 
in the endowment income of universities which, according to 
a recent report issued by the General Education Board, has 
been a “source of anxiety to those responsible for the opera- 
tion of endowed colleges and universities as well as to those 
interested in their welfare.” The United States Office of 
Education has reported that endowment income from 1930 to 
1934 shrank from $69,000,000 to $56,000,000. The yield 
on the “pool account” endowment of Columbia University 
has been reduced from a peak of 5.76 per cent in 1929-1930 
to 3.73 per cent in 1938-1939. The decline in investment 
yield on university endowments has been so large that it has 
more than offset the income on additional gifts received. In 
consequence institutions of higher learning have been forced 
to raise tuition fees. In certain instances, salaries of the 
teaching staff have been reduced. Where this was not done, 
the promotions that would ordinarily have been expected have 
been long deferred. The teaching load has been increased. 
The consequence has been that students by reason of higher 
tuition fees and the faculty, by reason of reduced compensa- 
tion, slower advancement or longer hours have all borne the 
cost of easy money. 

Large city banks felt the incidence of easy money policies 
much earlier than did savings banks, insurance companies and 
endowed institutions. The reason is that bank portfolios to a 
larger extent consist of short-term paper, the rates on which 
respond quickly to changing conditions in the money market. 
The average maturity is much shorter than in the case of the 
investment portfolios of savings banks, insurance companies 
and universities, the yield on which lags behind money mar- 
ket rates both on the downward and the upward sweep. This 
is but another way of saying that a great discrepancy exists 
now between the higher interest received on total portfolio 
holdings and the lower yield received on new acquisitions. 

In so far as commercial banks are concerned the effect of 
easy money policies has been not only to reduce interest yield 
but also to change the character of the portfolio. It is well 
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known that interest rates on commercial loans are at the 
lowest levels on record. Two-thirds of the loans by the New 
York City banks are extended at rates ranging between 1 
and 2 per cent. Rates on short-term investment securities are 
at infinitesimally low levels. 

In consequence of this situation, the large city banks are 
being driven into new credit fields and are being forced to 
lengthen the maturity of their earning assets. Personal finance 
loans, installment loans and capital loans are bulking larger 
in the loan portfolio. Long-term bonds are being purchased 
to secure the yield, which, though low in itself, is higher 
than the microscopic return on short-term securities. Reluc- 
tant though banks are to become involved in the vicissitudes 
of long-term interest rate fluctuations, many of them feel 
forced to do so in order to cover their operating expenses. 

Despite all efforts to increase income and reduce expenses, 
bank earnings are at a very low point. Were it not for the 
profits and recoveries realized in connection with the security 
portfolios, the members of the Federal Reserve System as a 
group would have failed to earn their dividends for 1938. 
These non-recurring items were entirely responsible for the 
net profits that were realized. 

May I again give emphasis to a thought expressed earlier 
this evening? If the decline taking place in rates of interest 
had been in consequence of an increase in savings, it would 
have been highly salutary and there would be some assurance 
as to its permanence. Unfortunately this has not been the 
situation. The decline rests on the quicksands of monetary 
policy rather than on the permanent foundations of savings. 
Even though the lower rates will not prove enduring, they 
will constitute a tax upon the thrifty, prudent and foresighted 
as long as they are in effect. 

If the easy money policies should result in a flare-up in 
prices, the consequences would be even more disastrous than 
has been the case. This is not at all a remote possibility and 
frequently in the past commodity prices have bulged upwards 
when rates of interest were held artificially low. The effects 
of price increases upon the purchasing power of endowment 
incomes, life insurance policies, etc., have received consider- 
able emphasis in recent years, so I need but mention this 
phase of the subject in passing. 

An increase in prices will prove quite as detrimental to 
financial institutions as to those individuals who have saved 
and who have savings. Operating expenses of life insurance 
companies and banks will increase as labor and material costs 
rise. And though commodity price increases eventually will 
bring about an increase in the long-term rate of interest, this 
will lag so far behind the price rise that it will afford little 
relief. Additional service charges will have to be imposed to 
cover operating costs. 

Rapidly rising prices will cause bank lending standards to 
deteriorate. When prices are rising rapidly, it is very diff- 
cult to distinguish between sound and unsound credit de- 
mands. How true this is was well illustrated by developments 
in the immediate post-war period. 

In view of the present effects of the easy money policy 
and its possible future consequences, what should be the duty 
of those responsible for our financial institutions? Certainly 
it is not enough that we should resign ourselves to the inevi- 
table and try to hedge against further developments. Even 
if we were so disposed, the laws regulating the investments 
of insurance companies, savings and commercial banks would 
prove a barrier. Financial institutions have not full freedom 
in the purchase of stocks and other variable income invest- 
ments. And even if there were no legal barriers, consider- 
able time would be required to effect radical changes in the 
character of the investment account of the larger financial 
institutions. The very size of their portfolios makes their 
investment policy less flexible. 
















































It would seem to me that the constructive policy for all of 
us would be to join together in a stand for sound money, 
the realization of which would involve the termination of 
present easy money policies. In this connection, may I quote 
from a letter, written on August 12, 1896, by the president 
of a large insurance company. Writing with reference to the 
bimetallic controversy, which was then at fever heat, he 
stated that, in his opinion, the present accumulated funds of 
his company must be regarded “‘as a sacred trust, placed with 
us by those hundreds of thousands of people as a provision 
against not only premature death but old age as well, and 
any hardship caused by the depreciation in the value of such 
provision should not be permitted without protest.” Con- 
fronted with policies quite as dangerous, as the bimetallic 
proposals of a generation ago, it behooves us to protest on be- 
half of those who have left their funds with us as a sacred trust. 

The present is a particularly opportune time to make a 
stand for sound money inasmuch as several of the powers of 
the Executive over the currency, unless extended by Con- 
gressional action, shortly terminate. Those to expire include 
the power to alter the metallic content of the dollar. The 
House of Representatives has voted to extend this power to 
June 30, 1941; the Senate has not as yet taken action. 

It seems to me that a first step in the restoration of a sound 
financial policy would be to allow the power to further 
devalue the gold dollar to expire. In fact, I would go beyond 
this and would urge the reintroduction of the gold coin 
standard and of gold coin redemption, on the basis of the 
present gold dollar. This step would logically be followed 
by a repeal of all silver enactments. 

Convinced as I am that the old gold dollar should never 
have been devalued, I am enough of a realist to conclude 
that its re-establishment is not now within the realm of the 
practical. Only if England, France and the sterling bloc of 
nations were to take simultaneous and proportionate action 
could we consider restoring the old gold dollar, which would 
involve lowering the price of gold from $35 to $20.67 an 
ounce. Of necessity we are compelled to reconcile ourselves 
to the devaluation that has occurred. This does not mean 
that we should countenance further devaluation. It is for 
this, among other reasons, that I suggest, that the devalua- 
tion powers of the President be allowed to expire and that 
specie redemption in gold coin be reintroduced. 

To continue these powers would imply that there are good 
reasons for further devaluation, or that this country is will- 
ing to engage in currency warfare or that some sort of a 
monetary emergency still exists. In my opinion none of the 
reasons cited for a continuation of the President’s powers 
have validity. 

The reintroduction of the gold coin standard would not 
only carry assurance against further devaluation but would 
do more than any other single measure to restore business 
confidence. Confidence would be given to the business struc- 
ture of the entire world in the same manner as that in which 
the undeviating adherence by England to the gold standard 
from 1821 to 1914 inspired world-wide confidence. 

The re-establishment of the gold coin standard should be 
accompanied by other measures designed to prevent member 
bank reserves from rising further and to reduce excess re- 
serves. Only in this way can the extreme easy money policy 
be brought to an end. To prevent member bank reserves 
from rising further, the Treasury, in my opinion, should 
once again begin sterilizing gold imports. Furthermore those 
profits of gold devaluation that are still unutilized should 
remain impounded. Otherwise they will very likely be em- 
ployed in a manner to increase member bank reserves. 

In order to bring about a reduction in member bank re- 
serves, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
should again raise member bank reserve requirements to the 
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maximum permitted by law. This would bring about a 
reduction in member bank reserve balances of about $800,- 
000,000. Even if this action were taken, excess reserves of 
$3,500,000,000 would still remain. It should be noted that 
even this reduced total is so large that it remains outside the 
scope of complete control on the part of the Federal Reserve 
Banks whose open-market portfolio comes but to $2,500,- 
000,000. 

In concluding, I want to give emphasis to the fact that 
the easy money policies followed by this country have left 


us with a heritage of monetary problems that much time and 
patience will be required to solve. Six years of unsound policy 
cannot be swept aside in a day. Even though the ultimate 
goal may be somewhat far removed, there are certain first 
steps which should be taken immediately. These I have 
already referred to. One of them is to terminate the Presi- 
dent’s powers to devalue the gold dollar further. This is an 
immediately pressing problem and one on which those of us 
who are apprehensive over easy money developments can at 
once unite and make common issue. 


Property Rights 


By ALFRED M. LANDON, Former Governor of Kansas and Presidential Candidate 
Commencement Address delivered at Boston University, Boston, Mass., June 12, 1939 


only of the graduating classes of 1939, but of the most 

of us in America, it is that we want peace made a 
reality in the world. And we want jobs made a reality. We 
are interested, therefore, in the perspective of history as it 
affects the achievement of this happy situation. 

The question of property rights is one of the oldest and 
most important, which must be settled in the light of modern 
industrial civilization, and the unhealthy concentration of 
economic power. 

Under the absolute monarchial form of government, prop- 
erty rights were inferior to the rights of the King. Until 
the limited monarchy was achieved, individual property rights 
were not safeguarded. 

The greatest freedom of property ownership was achieved 
under the leadership of the American Republic. This free- 
dom came with the attempt to bring about an equitable dis- 
tribution of prosperity and economic opportunity. However, 
the concentration of wealth and economic power gradually 
became an evil. Then the republic, by evolutionary process, 
began gradually and slowly to bring this unhealthy economic 
power under control. 

Since the eighties, property has been greatly restricted. For 
example, we have evolved laws like the anti-trust law, the 
anti-pass law, the pure food law, and the various blue-sky 
laws. For fifty years there has been a gradual edging in. 
Now a man hasn’t the right, simply because he has a prop- 
erty interest, in the insurance business, for instance, to juggle 
his investors’ money around the way he used to before the 
Hughes investigation; he hasn’t the right, in commodity 
industries, to a monopoly. And he is prohibited from inter- 
fering with the right of labor to organize, and the right 
to collective bargaining. 

In the late nineties the battle cry of the Populist Party was 
that the rights of the user were paramount to the rights of 
the owner. This was purely an agrarian movement, and 
was in reference to land tenancy, and the whole land prob- 
lem. The reason it was restricted to the land was that it 
originated in an agrarian section, and the land, land tenancy, 
and mortgage redemption, were about all we were discussing 
in the nineties. 

Under the “New Nationalism” of Theodore Roosevelt and 
the Progressive Party, we advocated that the right of the 
user should be considered in relation to the right of the 
owner. That is, that the rights of both, when they were 
in conflict, should be adjudicated, and whatever was obvious 
equity should be worked out, in the public interest. The 
battle of the Progressives was largely between those who 
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were agreed on restricting the unsocial use of property rights, 
and those who had the property and wanted to fight it out, 
and hold it, right or wrong. 

All that culminated in the Federal Trade Commission, 
established under Woodrow Wilson’s “New Freedom,” which 
probably more than any other one piece of legislation sym- 
bolized the restricted rights of property to do what it pleased 
with its own business. When it seemed under Woodrow 
Wilson that we were about to see the greatest acceptance of 
the principle of equitable consideration of property rights, 
the World War interfered. Then in the lush times that fol- 
lowed, the chief consideration by the people generally was the 
bag of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

By 1933 we find recognition of this principle of adjudica- 
tion—in terms not of current equity, because there was none 
—but in terms of the real equity. Just as the courts, in 
selling a railroad, fix an up-set price, because there is no 
market, so in 1933-34 when there was no market for the 
lands under foreclosure, settlement was worked out on the 
basis of the real value. 

This old progressive principle has never been better stated 
than by the Supreme Court of the United States, in 1934, 
in the Minnesota Farm Mortgage case, from which I quote 
in part: 


“Tt is manifest that there has been a growing ap- 
preciation of public needs and of the necessity of finding 
ground for a rational compromise between individual 
rights and public welfare. The inter-relation of the 
activities of our people, and the complexity of our eco- 
nomic interests, have led inevitably to an increased use 
of the organization of society, in order to protect every 
basis of individual opportunity. 

“Where in earlier days it was thought that only the 
concerns of individuals or of classes were involved, and 
that those of the state were only touched remotely, it has 
later been found that the fundamental interests of the 
state are directly affected; and that the question is no 
longer merely that of one party to the contract as against 
another, but of the use of reasonable means to safeguard 
the economic structure, upon which the good of all 
depends.” 


But today, the makers and moulders of a new economic 
theory for the American people, the “New Deal” of the 
present administration, believed that the rights of the users 
are greater than the right of the owners. They have gone 
back to the old battel cry of the Populists. But no longer 
is the theory limited to the land. This belief is identical also 
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with the practices of the Fascist and Communist govern- 
ments. There are no property rights in Germany, Italy, or 
Russia, that are superior to the authority of the dictators. 

If this basic problem of property rights were simply one of 
economics, it would be possible to give it frank, unemotional 
consideration. But it is not. It involves all human relation- 
ships, as well as economic interests. Therefore, we consider 
it emotionally and irrationally, and put the black curse on all 
diverse opinions. The first impulse is to fight when any- 
thing of our own it threatened. The hair starts rising on 
the back of our necks at the very idea that any mere “user” 
has anything to say about our property. As a result, we do 
not have an orderly approach to the major and minor ques- 
tions involved. Instead, in the last few years we have had 
an abrupt change of pace, that has led to confusion, be- 
wilderment, and foot-sore men vainly searching for jobs. 
It affects everyone, from the grassroots to the city pavements. 

The resulting uncertainty is causing men who have any- 
thing to invest, to hesitate in their plans for today or to- 
morrow. The reason for this uncertainty may be expressed 
in a thousand ways, but they all wind up in the one question, 
property rights. 

The guarantees of individual property rights which were 
satisfactory to the nineteenth century are considered inade- 
quate to the demands of large numbers of folks in the twen- 
tieth century. In short, we have thrown wide open a door 
that had been grudgingly held slightly ajar. And if the door 
was flung off its hinges, the blame must be shared by those 
who tried to keep it shut. 

No group is making a greater mistake than those who 
think life is going to begin in ’40 by restoring old traditions. 
They make a mistake by talking liberty and freedom in the 
abstract, to men and women inadequately provided with 
favorable conditions. That’s just as foolish as refusal by the 
other side to consider the forces which make business operate. 
That is as indefensible as the defense of criminal reckless- 
ness in national finance; and just as wicked as our national 
policy and political bribery, making the poor man trade his 
vote for a dole. 


All of this can be applied to other governments of the 
world as well as to our own. The forces which are now 
influencing and governing our national life are world-wide. 

The moderate, middle-of-the-road position cannot be dram- 
atized. In fact, it is sneered at by the unrelenting extremists. 
Yet we are not going to find the peace and prosperity that 
we all crave, until a large enough group in the middle of 
the road says to the extremists on either side: “A plague o’ 
both your houses.” 

In hitting these high spots of political history of the last 
fifty years, we have a concrete illustration of how the evolu- 
tionary process is checked, and no good achieved, because 
of overstatement. The Populists “overreached,” and “inter- 
fered” with themselves. They failed to get any relief for 
the debtors, in the nineties, because of the overstatement of 
their case, which had no basis in equity. 

The question that remains to be answered in your time is: 
How far can legislation go, and still register a gain for all 
the people? 

The highest and soundest policy for a nation is to so 
fit its national efforts to the needs of its own people that 
they make for tranquillity and prosperity at home, and thus 
contribute to peace in the world. The hearts of the country 
are longing for peace and jobs, above everything else. 

We are all dreamers of dreams; some in one way, some 
in another. The interpretation of those dreams into specific 
problems provokes the fire hidden in all of us. To some, it 
is a short flame indeed. Some only stand around the fire of 
others, and complain of hardships and alarms. Others follow 
the inspirational gleam around the world. 

The graduates of 1939 are not lacking in becoming charac- 
ter, even though reared in the nomadic home life of America, 
and trained in the nomadic educational life of America. In 
widely scattered areas, from coast to coast, and even on 
other shores, we can count on them to sustain the best tradi- 
tions and carry on the tasks of this fruitful land and race. 
Each in his own way will take his place in the world, as a 
creative citizen of the republic of the United States of 


America. 


The Monroe Doctrine—Re-Interpreted 


WE ARE LIVING IN AN UNUSUAL TIME 


By DR. STEPHEN PIERCE DUGGAN, Director of the Institute of International Education 
Commencement Address at the City College, Lewisohn Stadium, New York City, June 21, 1939 


' , HEN the Roman Empire could no longer hold the 
military dikes against the barbarians, wave after 
wave of peoples of different race conquered their 

places in the territories of the Empire and reduced the in- 

habitants to subject peoples. The Celts had already imposed 
themselves upon the indigenous populations. They in turn 
were driven into outlaying places by Teutons who had to 
turn about and fight for their existence against the oncoming 
Slavs. Turanians, like the Huns and Finns, and a thousand 
years later, Ottomans forced their way in. In course of 
time Europe presented a kaleidoscope of nationalities divided 
by language and culture, almost every one of them insisting 
upon its basic superiority. Nearly every one of them had 
secured its place by the sword and today, a thousand years 
later, it maintains its place by the sword. The great political 
problem of Europe today is the existence of these nations and 
nationalities, animated far more by the divisive religion of 
nationalism than by any unifying influence of Christianity. 
When the new world was discovered, the Spanish, Portu- 


guese, French, Dutch, and English attempted to carve out 
a dominion for themselves as had the various barbarian races 
at the close of the Roman imperial period. The Dutch and 
French were in course of time driven from the scene, retain- 
ing only negligible territorial footholds. Spaniards and 
Portuguese conquered the natives of their territories, reduced 
them to a form of serfdom, intermarried with them, and 
developed a mestizo civilization. The English drove off the 
Indians whom they did not kill then and developed their 
own civilization. The entire hemisphere was gradually di- 
vided into an Iberian civilization whose leaders came from 
the Iberian peninsula, namely, Spain and Portugal, and this 
English civilization. The term “Latin America” is am- 
biguous in so far as the two most important members of the 
Latin family, namely, France and Italy are omitted from its 
connotation. The Spaniards and Portuguese of the Iberian 
peninsula can read each other’s literature and understand 
each other’s speech. The Huguenots and Palatinate Germans 
who settled in the English area gradually became assimilated. 
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During the colonial period Spain and Portugal maintained a 
rigid control of their areas, refusing to admit any foreigners 
or even foreign goods or books, thereby intensifying their 
Iberian culture and modes. And although the American 
colonies were open to anybody, comparatively few entered 
other than English speaking people. Hence when the Ameri- 
can colonies had attained manhood and declared their inde- 
pendence in 1776 and a generation later were imitated by 
the Iberian colonies, there had developed upon this hemi- 
sphere only two civilizations, Iberian and English. Since 
then millions of immigrants have poured into each without 
changing its fundamental character. One third of Argen- 
tina’s population is Italian or of Italian ancestry but Ar- 
gentina is essentially a Spanish civilization. Hundreds of 
thousands of Germans have settled in Brazil without affect- 
ing the Portuguese character of Brazilian civilization. More- 
over, the melting pot has been busy in those countries as in 
our own and the foreigners of the second generation are loyal 
citizens. Germans, Italians, Russians and other foreigners 
are still welcomed in both the Iberian and the English civil- 
izations but only in the event that they will not affect the 
essentially twofold character of the civilizations of this 
hemisphere. 

| have not overlooked the fact that there are 3,000,000 
French speaking people in Quebec. But in a world crisis 
such as confronts us today those 3,000,000 will of necessity 
be guided in what takes place by the 140,000,000 English 
speaking peoples of the United States and Canada. 

It is obvious to what an extent the two-fold character of 
the civilization of the western hemisphere has relieved it of 
political differences, and especially that of war, as com- 
pared to the manifold character of European civilization. 
There have been wars between nations on this hemisphere. 
We have only to remember the Chaco War of yesterday. 
But we must go back to 1879 for another instance in South 
America and to our war with Mexico of 1845 in North 
America. There exists today no conscription in either North 
or South America. This hemisphere is the refuge of peace. 

Will this hemisphere be permitted to develop the es- 
sentially peaceful nature of the dual civilization that has 
developed here? Latin America had hardly gained its in- 
dependence before an onslaught was made upon it. The 
Holy Alliance, made up of Russia, Prussia and Austria and 
France to maintain order in Europe against so-called sub- 
versive elements, overthrew the liberal constitutional gov- 
ernment in Spain and restored the autocratic régime of 
Ferdinand VIII. The Allies then discussed among them- 
selves the possibility of overthrowing the new governments 
erected out of the old colonies of Spain in the western 
hemisphere. Even in that early day, 1823, our statesmen 
understood the danger to ourselves were powerful states 
holding views of life wholly at variance with our own to 
be permitted to put an end to the system of representative 
government for that which was the real aim of the Holy 
Alliance. Spain had only recently shown her inability to 
maintain her sovereignty in America. Were the Holy Allies 
to install themselves in America to assist Spain they might 
never get out. Hence, after the most careful consideration 
by our statesmen and despite our relative military weakness, 
there was issued the declaration which is regarded by all 
\mericans as fundamental in our foreign policy, namely, 
the Monroe Doctrine. Its essential provision in the language 
ot the Doctrine itself is as follows: 


“We owe it, therefore, to candour, and to the am- 
icable relations existing between the United States and 
those powers, (the allied powers) to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to anv portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 


to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies 
or dependencies of any European power we have not 
interfered and shall not interfere. But with the gov- 
ernmenrs who have declared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have, on 
great consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States.” 


It should be noted that the action contemplated by the 
Holy Alliance was stated to be dangerous to our peace and 
safety. The defense of the newly established Latin American 
states was a secondary and incidental purpose. To attack 
them was indirectly to attack us; hence the necessity of de- 
fending them. The same principle holds today. Some of the 
Latin American states have acquired military strength and 
could do a great deal in their own self-defense. But no 
one of them could withstand an assault by a first class power. 
It is not probable that a first class power would attack the 
United States directly, but an attack upon one of the in- 
dependent Latin American states might readily endanger 
our “peace and safety.” 

The Latin Americans were grateful at the time the 
Monroe Doctrine was declared. And viewed in the large 
that feeling was justified. For with Channing’s declaration 
on the part of the British similar to the Monroe Doctrine, 
there was prevented at the time a possible dismemberment 
of Latin America similar to the divsion of Africa in 1880's 
and of China in the 1890’s by the predatory Powers of 
Europe. It is unfortunate that the policy of the United 
States toward Latin America in later years should have 
been of a kind to rouse the suspicion and resentment of 
Latin Americans, resulting in a positive dislike and fear of 
the United States. 

In the first three decades of the twentieth century, with- 
out going any further back, we engaged in the discredit- 
able Panama Canal incident, pursued the Big Stick policy 
of Theodore Roosevelt, and later indulged in a Caribbean 
program which the people of the Latin American countries 
regarded as one of naked and unashamed imperialism. In- 
stead of the Big Brother to whom to look for guidance, we 
became the Colossus of the North, to be feared. Fortunately, 
the bad effects of this imperialistic policy upon our com- 
mercial and financial investments—the touchstone of all 
imperialism—waked us up in time to save our position. Be- 
fore the close of the Hoover administration the marines had 
been withdrawn from the Caribbean area and a definite 
program of conciliation undertaken. This was much 
strengthened by Mr. Roosevelt and transformed into the 
Good Neighbor policy. The element in the Good Neighbor 
policy which brought forth most enthusiasm from the Latin 
Americans was the statement that whatever nation refused 
to arbitrate its differences with another nation and sent 
troops across its frontier would be regarded as the aggressor. 
As we had been the chief offender in this respect, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement was regarded by the Latin Americans 
as the renunciation of imperialism upon our part. It can 
justifiably be said that though in some Latin American states 
there still remain traces of suspicion and distrust, confidence 
in the aims of the United States for the peace and safety of 
the whole western hemisphere has become widespread. 

This was most fortunate for at the same moment that Mr. 
Roosevelt assumed executive power in the United States 
with a program leading to peace and good will among the 
nations of the western hemisphere, Herr Hitler assumed 
dictatorial power in Germany with a program that could 
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but develop hate among the nations of Europe and eventuate 
in war among them. Moreover, during the short period of 
his control he has formed a new Holy Alliance having for 
its aim practically the identical program of the former Holy 
Alliance, namely, the destruction of individual liberty, rep- 
resentative institutions and every ideal summed up in the 
term “democracy”. Wherever the members of the new 
Holy Alliance, Germany, Italy, and Japan, have conquered, 
those results have followed. 

Now it is not for Americans to tell other people what 
kind of governments they should adopt. Nor is it for Amer- 
icans to give daily advice as to how other nations should 
conduct their foreign affairs. We have always been strong 
in giving good advice to other nations but rather weak in 
implementing the advice. It is, however, only to follow the 
dictates of common sense to watch carefully the results of 
the international policies of foreign governments so that if 
our own national interests become involved we shall know 
how to act. Now we nearly all share the belief that the 
United States is fairly secure from direct attack by the new 
Holy Alliance. We do not believe that the Holy Allies are 
making much headway with their propaganda in our country. 
But we constantly hear alarms about their entering through 
our back door, Latin America. It is pointed out that most of 
the Latin American governments are dictatorships. They 
have, nearly all the time since they secured their independ- 
ence, been dictatorships. But they are now, as always, old 
fashioned military dictatorships wherein some military chief- 
tain secured control of the army, custed the previous régime 
and installed himself as dictator. But they are not now and 
they have never been, totalitarian dictatorships regimenting 
the citizens in their daily lives, politically, economically, 
socially, religiously, culturally. Moreover, as the result of 
having visited every country save one in South America, I 
feel justified in saying that nowhere in the world have I 
encountered so determined a spirity of nationalism and 
patriotism as among the Latin American peoples. The new 
Holy Alliance undoubtedly engages in propaganda against 
the United States but we ought to be used to that. The 
French, British, and Germans engaged in propaganda against 
us long before Hitler appeared upon the scene. The differ- 
ence is that whereas their propaganda was of an almost ex- 
clusively commercial character, the propaganda of the Holy 
Allies is directed against our whole way of life. Nevertheless 
I have no belief that the foreign policy of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations will be dictated by Hitler or Mussolini. Has 
then, This, Our Hemisphere, something to fear at the present 
time that its peace and security may become endangered? I 
believe it has. 

During the past year Germany absorbed two independent 
countries, Austria and Czechoslovakia. There was a per- 
sistent rumor that she intended to move against the Nether- 
lands. It was probably no more than a rumor for that action 
would have been sure to bring her into conflict with Great 
Britain and France. Moreover, as long as the British fleet 
is so much stronger than the German it would profit 
Germany nothing in the way of seizing any of the coveted 
Dutch East Indies. And the Dutch East Indies is the ob- 
jective now of Germany’s friend, Japan. But the Nether- 
lands still retain some of their former West Indian colonies, 
such as Curacao. This is situated in the Caribbean, and 
there is Dutch Guiana, just outside of it. In the event of 
Germany’s seizing the Netherlands would she, by inheri- 
tance, secure possession of these territories ? 

Certainly were the German “system” today, i.e. totali- 
tarianism, to be extended to the Dutch possessions which 
have long enjoyed the democratic rule of the Netherlands, 
it would be dangerous to our “peace and safety.” More- 




































































over, were the peaceful attitude of the Dutch to be sup- 
planted by the dynamic attitude of a great military power 
like Germany, it would certainly be dangerous to our “peace 
and safety.”” The possession of Curacao in the mid-Carib- 
bean would be a menace to the Panama Canal and the se- 
curity of the mainland of the United States. Were Den- 
mark to be absorbed by Germany, could the United States 
permit Germany to absorb also Denmark’s possession, Green- 
land with its excellent harbors for submarine bases? Cer- 
tainly not, if it is really looking after its peace and safety. 
Consider the danger to its security were Germany to come 
into possession of Curacao and Dutch Guiana to the south 
and Greenland to the north. It may be objected that both 
Great Britain and France have possessions in the Caribbean. 
The Monroe Doctrine promised that “with the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power we have 
not interfered and shall not interfere.”” But when it comes 
to a change of sovereignty we face a different problem. 
Neither Germany nor any other Great Power could be 
allowed to inherit Curacao and Dutch Guiana or Green- 
land, what would become of them? 

In the history of almost every great power the occasion 
sometimes comes when it notifies the world, that, to use the 
language of the Monroe Doctrine, “by causes which must 
be obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers” it must 
take a definite position upon some aspect of international 
affairs. When Great Britain signed the Kellogg Pact she 
did so with the postulate that it must be clearly understood 
that there are certain regions of the world the welfare and 
integrity of which constitute a special and vital interest for 
its peace and safety and that “interference with these regions 
cannot be suffered.” An enlightened and impartial observer 
would probably acquiesce in this postulate. Has not the 
time arrived to notify the world that there cannot occur the 
transfer of the sovereignty of any European colonies in the 
western hemisphere, especially in those areas where a change 
of sovereignty would be regarded by the United States “‘as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” Ought not the world 
to know now that not only the West Indian possessions of 
the Netherlands but also the possessions of Great Britain 
and France would have no heir except a state of this hemi- 
sphere? 

The reinterpretation of the Monroe Doctrine to include 
the heritage of European colonies in the western hemisphere 
would of necessity include the Azores. They are situated 
in the mid-Atlantic. As long as they are under the sov- 
ereignty of a weak country like Portugal we cannot feel any 
danger from them to “our peace and safety.” But were 
they to be absorbed in some way by a Great Power they 
might become a real menace to our security. We rejoice to- 
day that the United States had the vision to annex Hawaii in 
1898. It exempted our western coast from a great possible 
danger. The reinterpretation of the Monroe Doctrine to 
include the Azores would exempt our eastern coast from a 
similar possible danger. It is an element of a wise foreign 
policy for the United States to keep Great Powers as far 
as possible from our Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

In accordance with the Good Neighbor policy and in pur- 
suance of the Consultative Pact adopted by the Pan Amer- 
ican Conference at Buenos Aires in 1936 and confirmed at 
Lima this year, a crisis for the western hemisphere such as 
would result from the annexation of the Netherlands by 
Germany would require a conference of the twenty-one 
American Republics to decide the fate of Curacao and Dutch 
Guiana. This would be equally true were Great Britain to 
be defeated in a world war by some alliance if the Allies 
were to attempt to take over Great Britain’s colonies in the 
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western hemisphere. Their disposal might present difficulties. 
The Falkland islands would naturally go to Argentina but 
the division of the Caribbean possessions would be more 
dificult. Fortunately, the outlook for the absorption of the 
Netherlands or the defeat in war of Great Britain is more 
remote than it was some months back. 

‘The proposal made in this address may appear startling to 
some of my audience. But we are living in an unusual 


time, a time in which ideologies have been adopted by some 
nations which apparently allow them suddenly to perform 
acts in international affairs which are wholly devoid of 
moral content. We believe that the United States will never 
engage in such practices. It seems, however, that it is only 
fair to the rest of the world that it be forewarned of the 
action on our part that would inevitably follow were con- 
ditions described in this address to become actualities. 


Alien Imperialism—and America 


THE JOB OF COOLING THE WORLD ISN’T OURS 
By GERALD P. NYE, U. S. Senator from North Dakota 
Delivered at the Luncheon of the People’s Lobby, June 3, 1939 


‘T was not any stretch of imagination that prompted the 
saying not so long ago that American participation in 
the war that seemed to be in the making in Europe 

would find us helping so-called democracies to save their 
imperialism. 

Dress up as one will the causes at stake in Europe, talk 
about the need of a united front against alleged aggressors 
in defense of democracies if you will, the fact remains that 
the cause remains one of defense of imperialism against those 
who want a larger share of the advantages which imperialism 
denies them, advantages taken from them by other imperial- 
ists. 

The real cause involved in Europe’s uncertainties is the 
cause that has prevailed through many generations of drift- 
ing border lines there. It is definitely the kind of cause that 
should invite a rather complete disinterest on the part of 
America. We should have quite satisfied ourselves during the 
past 22 years that however successful we may be in helping 
one band of imperialists whip another band of imperialists, 
we don’t help to win solution of the European problem, nor 
do we stop the drifting of border lines or the desire for change 
in those borders. 

Some of us speak so glibly of the dependence of European 
democracies upon our American helping hand. Others of us 
pick up the call and go on echoing the theory that the cause 
of democracy may be destroyed unless we exercise our influ- 
ence and lend our strength in ironing out hates, fears, jeal- 
ousies, and suspicions which never yet have submitted to a 
successful ironing out. Of course, invariably that dreaming 
finds us rallying to Britain and France as the only remaining 
bulwark of democracy in Europe. To them must we give 
our aid if causes we Americans love and defend are going to 
be saved. 

Now, I am sure that as things stand in Europe today as 
among those nations counted parties in the next European 
war, there would be no use in my denying that my sym- 
pathies are with Britain and France as against Italy and 
Germany. The truth is that we can entertain little or no 
sympathy for such internal and external exploits, such racial 
prejudices, as the dictator countries have demonstrated. We 
compare our own freedom with its absence in those particular 
lands and come up quickly with the conclusion that our ad- 
vantages as a democracy are preferable. At once we let our- 
selves be convinced that all governments that count them- 
selves threatened by the dictatorships are governments of form 
like our own. Consequently the mind quickly is trained to 
see that we have a common cause with certain European 
nations, the cause of saving our democracy. 

But for the most part we don’t know what we are talking 
about when we accept the European cause as one involving 


democracy in any serious degree. Definitely England and 
France do have much at stake in this hour, but neither nation 
considers the cause of democracy to be the stake. Each enter- 
tains as cause No. 1 the saving of its own imperialism. 

British imperialism in no degree differs from what is 
accepted as being the general brand of European imperialism 
and dreams of imperialism. Oh, Britain may and does in 
hours like this parade a love for democracy, but the parade is 
utterly lacking of sincerity and is intended only to win allies 
to the saving of her imperialism. 

Let us have pointed out a single instance when Britain 
gave response to the cause of democracy in this world. How 
beautifully she responded, for example, to the defense of 
democracy in Czechoslovakia, where no part of her own 
imperialism was involved. Willingly she gave of the posses- 
sion of a democracy there so long as it called for no giving 
of that which was Britain’s. And what a grand sample of 
love for democracy was that nonintervention policy which 
let the arms and men of the dictatorships reorganize Spain 
and perhaps helped create one more dictatorship to sell to the 
United States as another threat to democracy. 

We say that of all the nations involved in Europe we 
like best England and France. Are we sure? Don’t we, 
way down in our hearts, have largest respect for the kind of 
government and attitude expressed by Norway, Sweden, Hol- 
land, Denmark, and Switzerland perhaps? These nations 
are neighbors to those large nations which seem to be draw- 
ing up sides these days. Neighbors best know their own 
neighbors. Why is it that none of these moved in to aid 
one side or the other in the last war? Why is it made so 
evident that they intend to stay out of the next war? Don’t 
they love the cause of democracy? They stay out because 
they see naught but the cause of imperialism the first con- 
sideration involved. 

I am not prepared to say that there could not be chal- 
lenges in Europe that might invite American participation in 
their wars. But we must never permit ourselves to be drawn 
in so long as the imperialism of nations involved may be the 
primary cause of combat. British imperialism may be prefer- 
able to a German or Italian imperialism under their present 
leadership. But the conflict between them still is not inviting 
our participation so long as the cause remains what it is. 

What gave Hitler his chance in Germany if it wasn’t the 
Treaty of Versailles? Except for that instrument by those 
we helped to victory there wouldn’t be a breath of chance 
for him. Why must we feel that another victory in war will 
certainly not bring another instrument like that written at 
Versailles, only to make room for more Hitlers and more wars? 

Are you feeling sorry for France and England because of 
her alleged lack of adequate defense against Germany and 
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Italy? If this lack of defense actually exists, then why is 
Hitler giving them all this time to get ready? The truth is 
that Britain and France materially helped Hitler build up 
his strength in armament through these years, profited by it 
and watched Germany arm. If they didn’t keep up with 
what they were watching and helping why should we get all 
hot and worried about it? 

Of course, we should all want to see Europe cooled off 
and settled down. Our own stability would be served if that 
end were accomplished. But the job of cooling it isn’t ours. 
That settling down, to my mind, is wholly dependent upon 
that day when England is ready to pull her chair up to the 





table and offer the world a chance, an outlet, a sufficiency. 
And this is not going to be done by British insistence upon 
holding everything she has, all that she has gained through 
generations of aggressions. Saving British imperialism isn’t 
going to save the world. And until imperialism is removed 
as cause No. 1 abroad there is every reason why the United 
States should refrain from making the job of halting the 
drifting border sands of Europe a W. P. A. project for the 
“relief” of the unemployed and millions of our American 
sons. There is plenty of work to be done right here within 
our own borders if we are really eager to save democracy, 
the kind of democracy we know something about. 


The Small College Needs Praise—Not Defense 


IT MORE THAN JUSTIFIES ITS EXISTENCE 
By J. HILLIS MILLER, President, Keuka College 
Delivered before Educational Forum on WNYC, May 3, 1939 


president of Scripps College, the late Newton D. Baker 
reiterated the prophecy and fulfillment of the small col- 
lege when he said: 
“You are going to bring the students into direct and 
immediate personal contact with the personalities of their 
teachers.” 


GS pssen of at the inauguration of Ernest J. Jaque as 


This often-repeated prophecy has come true over and over 
again. Its fulfillment is attested not only by the confidence 
with which such people as Mr. Baker speaks, but by the fact 
that one may walk into the office of a great corporation 
president in New York City, and this illustration may be 
duplicated many times, and find the photograph of a beloved 
small college professor on his desk where it has rested for 
over thirty years. 

It has likewise been attested by such statements as the one 
made in an article in Outlook in 1926 concerning Professor 
Elihu Root of Amherst, a graduate of that small college. He 
was a distant cousin of another great citizen by the same 
name who bore the stamp of Hamilton. Mr. Abbott wrote: 


“The small college, while it cannot create great equip- 
ment in buildings, great research laboratories, a great 
organization of techniques, can and does produce great 
teachers who ought not to be forgotten in the annals of 
American education.” 


Not only have great teachers endeared themselves to the 
students of the small colleges, but as Earl A. Roadman writes 
in his defense of the small college, which appeared in “The 
Rotarian” for August, 1937, growing out of their very small- 
ness are qualities that endear them to their students. Mr. 
Roadman quotes that well-known editorial which appeared 
in The Saturday Evening Post about the time that George 
F. Baker made his magnificent gift of five million dollars to 
Harvard. Said The Post: 


“It should never be forgotten that the small college 
rather than the great university is the backbone of higher 
education in the United States. The work done in the two 
types of institutions overlaps broadly, but neither entirely 
covers the field of the other. In graduate, professional, 
and highly specialized studies the little freshwater college 
cannot compete with the great university; but in laying 
the foundations of a liberal education, in forming char- 
acter, in benign human contacts, in fitting the student for 
life itself rather than for the job that is but part of life, 
the small college still stands without a rival.” 


In that significant article by Roadman he goes on to say 
that 
“Intimacy between teacher and student and between 
student and student is the birthright of the small college, 
and it is significant that the so-called ‘progressive educa- 
tion’ of many larger schools is simply an attempt to recap- 
ture this which they lost when they ceased to be small.” 


This attempted imitation, which has pleased educators and 
parents all over the country, received its most searching 
analysis before a distinguished group of educators assembled 
in 1934 for the inauguration of Dixon Ryan Fox as president 
of Union College. In his inaugural address President Fox 
said: 

“There could be no more impressive recognition of, and 
no more sincere compliment to, the power of beneficent 
personal contacts, which has long distinguished the small 
college, than the recent undertaking of certain large uni- 
versity colleges, with fortune at their beck, arbitrarily to 
disintegrate themselves, each into a family of small col- 
leges. But it is unnatural for the historic small college to 
believe and, perhaps not indecorous for it to express its 
belief, that it will not be imitated out of existence.” 


If the small college is unique there should be praise for its 
uniqueness. Its defense, which is scarcely needed in this 
country or abroad, is to be found partly in the fact that the 
highest percentage of living alumni listed in Who’s Who in 
America from any college or university have come from 
Hampden-Sidney College in the South and from Amherst in 
the North. Approximately one-half of the first seventy in- 
stitutions mentioned are small colleges, and among the first 
fifteen are to be found Hampden-Sidney, Amherst, Wesleyan, 
Trinity, Hobart, Williams, Haverford, Hamilton, Bowdoin, 
and Union. This defense is also partly to be found, as 
President Fox has so ably said, in the fact that 

“Patrons of humanity, in its finest purposes, have merged 
themselves into the immortality of small American col- 
leges.” 


The words college and university are used with identical 
meanings all too generally in the United States. Historically, 
college meant the gathering of individual students for the 
purpose of improving their minds, developing their bodies, 
and taking advantage of the social, cultural, and spiritual 
heritage of the race. University, on the other hand, while 
standing for these things in general, also stands for research, 
professional training, and many other functions scarcely ex- 
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pected of the college. Many colleges in the United States 
began as universities; for example, Wooster and Colby. 
Some of them took on university functions and have become 
universities in the true sense of the word. Others changed 
their natnes to colleges. The fact remains however, that in 
the United States, as some one has said, the university is 
regarded as a big college, and the college as a small university. 

In spite of this confusion it is possible to praise the func- 
tions of the small college, whether they are performed in the 
large university or in a separate institution of higher learn- 
ing. The question is whether these functions can best be 
performed in the small institution where all the forces are 
directed to these ends, or in the larger institutions where 
many other functions must also be performed. 

It is the point of view of this discussion that the small col- 
lege has many advantages. In the first place, the small 
college is primarily concerned with the development of per- 
sonality. Research is not its primary business. This distinc- 
tion is admirably drawn by Ernest Dewitt Burton in 
“Education in a Democratic World.” 


“The research institute and the graduate school of re- 
search are primarily concerned with things, things concrete 
and things abstract, with stars and planets, with molecules 
and microbes, with light and heat and force, with the 
forces that made the world and the forces that are making 
human society and history. The college is primarily con- 
cerned with personalities and their development.” 


It should be clearly understood that the research point of 
view should be conspicuous among both the faculty and the 
students in the small college, but it is not the primary func- 
tion or else the development of personality will be neglected. 

The meaning of personality development needs further 
elaboration. It means that the individual should know his 
physical universe, the history of the human race, the organi- 
zation of society, and an understanding of himself. It means 
that the individual should learn to think regardless of what 
he learns. It also means that the individual will develop his 
character, his moral, esthetic and spiritual powers as primary 
considerations. 

Such a description of the functions of the small college not 
only minimizes research in the interest of personality devel- 
opment of the individual, but it likewise minimizes the voca- 
tional or occupational training which too often finds congenial 
atmosphere on the small college campus. This matter cannot 
be ignored entirely in the small college any more than re- 
search can be ignored entirely. As a matter of fact voca- 
tional guidance is one of the major functions of the small 
college for it is possible in a small student body to give indi- 
vidual attention to the aptitudes and specific abilities of all 
the students and to assist them in orientating themselves to 
their professional and vocations possibilities. Moreover, some 
of us feel that mental training and personality and character 
development can best be carried on when a student is direct- 
ing his efforts toward the assumption of some specific func- 
tion in American life. 


In the light of this discussion, many small colleges have 
been sailing under false colors. ‘They have claimed to indi- 
vidualize their treatment of students whereas, in actual fact, 
they have not employed the highly validated and effective 
techniques of personnel administration. In my own institu- 
tion, Keuka College, a small college for women located on 
Keuka Lake in the Finger Lakes region of New York State, 
we have set ourselves the task of working out one of the 
most highly specialized programs of individualized education 
in the East. We believe that the small college should operate 
according to a five-fold program of individualized effort. 
First, that admission should be based on character and ability 
rather than on the basis of rigid patterns of high school sub- 
jects. Secondly, we believe that a case study should be made 
of each student, so far as possible before she comes to college, 
but certainly most thoroughly afterwards. Thirdly, we be- 
lieve that a course of study should be worked out for the 
individual on the basis of her abilities and interests, her hopes 
and aspirations. Fourthly, we believe that the individual 
student deserves personal and educational guidance all 
through her four years in college; and finally, we believe that 
the College has a responsibility for the satisfactory placement 
of its graduates. 

Such an implementation of the functions of the small col- 
lege will more than justify its existence, as is attested by the 
widespread recognition and approval of our program through- 
out the East. 

It should also be pointed out that an individualized pro- 
gram of education, such as I have illustrated by reference to 
Keuka College, in addition to the personal and character- 
building relationships mentioned in this discussion will safe- 
guard the fabric of our civilization as nothing else will. 

One can do no better than conclude such a discussion as 
this with a statement made by Stanley King, president of 
Amherst, who said: 


“Character, manners, relations with his fellows, the 
power and technique of group action are as essential as the 
hours spend in the class room. And these aspects are indi- 
vidual; they do not lend themselves readily to the tech- 
niques of mass production. They are a by-product of 
intimate associations with and personal stimulus from the 
maturer minds and cultivated personalities of the faculty. 
So it is; so it has always been. The Greeks trained their 
soldiers in armies; they taught their young men and women 
in small groups in the academy.” 


And so the small college will ever be regarded. It will, 
therefore, ever live in the hearts of men and will be loved 
by loyal graduates as affectionately a, Daniel Webster loved 
Dartmouth, his own alma mater. This love was expressed in 
Webster’s passionate plea before the United States Supreme 
Court in 1818 when the Legislature of New Hampshire 
threatened to close Dartmouth forever. Even the deep fur- 
rows in the cheeks of Chief Justice Marshall reflected the 
meaning of Webster’s words, when he said: 


“Tt is a small college, but there are those who love it!” 





As you are aware, we used the VITAL SPEECHES both semesters this year at 
Western Maryland College. I wish you success and feel certain that educators will do 
all in their power to make your efforts available to student bodies throughout the 


country. We are indebted to you. 


Sincerely, 
JEAN T. MACDOWELL 





